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Adult Education 


By The proper meaning of the move- 
JOSEPH K. ment for adult education, now 
HART coming to the focus of public 
Associate Editor attention in the United States. 
of The Survey The discussion includes a criti- 

cism of public education, which, 

as an exposé of the stupidities of 

the system, has rarely if ever 
356 pages, been matched for vigor and 
8vo effectiveness. $2.75 


Industrial and Commercial 


South America 


By This authoritative work has been 
ANNIE 8. completely revised and reset, and 
PECK now affords the most compre- 


hensive and reliable survey ot 
the southern continent available. 
500 pages, Of-particular value to bankers, 
9 maps, exporters and classes in foreign 


8vo trade. $3.50 


The American Race Problem 


By The most authoritative exposi- 
E. B. tion of the so-called Negro prob- 
REUTER, lem in America which has been 


University of published so far. It may well 
Iowa mark a milestone, both in the 
scientific study of the problem, 

: and in practical efforts to bring 

460 pages, it under some measure of rational 
8vo control. 2.75 
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By The life story of George M. 


CLIFTON Stearns, one of the ablest, wittiest 
JOHNSON and best loved of American law- 
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way from poverty to fame and 
296 pages, fortune. More interesting than 
8vo most novels. $2.50 
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By An enlightening study of St. 
WILLIAM G. John’s gospel as an interpretation 
BALLANTINE of the life of Jesus. A human 

approach to the Master and 
90 pages, His simple and beautiful mes- 
12mo sage. $1.00 
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By A thoreugh revision of this 
we standard work which has been 
WILLIAMS, accepted as an authority for 
University of several years. The author in- 
California cludes the most recent devel- 


650 pages, opments of 1926 and a new 
31 illustrations chapter on Chinese Art. 
and large map $4.50 


Federal and State School 
Administration 


By A textbook for students taking 
WILLIAM A. their first survey of the wider 
COOK, administrative aspects of our pub- 
University of lic school system. The aim has 
Cincinnati been to avoid provinciality, and 
390 pages, to stress national more than local 
8vo aspects of public education. $2.75 
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and Practice 


By This discussion attempts to pre- 
ELLSW’ ORTH sent an improvement of super- 
COLLINGS, vision which has been experi- 
University of mentally tested over a period of 
Oklahoma years. Of value to teachers, 

supervisors, principals, and super- 
368 pages, intendents on the job, and will 
23 charts, also appeal to college and normal 
8vo schools. $2.75 


The Frontier in American 
Literature 


By Traces in American literature re- 
LUCY flections of the pioneering spirit; 
LOCKIVOOD _ first, on the frontier of regional 
HAZARD, pioneering; second, on the fron- 
Mills College tier of industrial pioneering; 
326 pages, finally, on the frontier of spiri- 
8vo tual pioneering. $2.75 


The Ring and the Book 
(Walter Hampden Edition) 


By Special features of this edition 
ROBERT are illustrations from Walter 
BROWNING ~~ Hampden’s _ successful play, 


“Caponsacchi,” and an introduc- 
tion by Montrose J. Moses, the 


500 pages, 
well-known dramatic critic. 


8 illustrations, 


8vo $2.50 
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The Week 


AR and politics in China continue to provide 

the most fascinating and momentous spec- 
tacle which is being staged in the world of human 
affairs. The important fact is that the Cantonese 
armies, which are the standard-bearers of the Chi- 
nese national renascence, continue to win surprising 
and decisive victories over their opponents. Their 
latest vetory over the military chieftain who had 
ruled the region to the south and west of Shanghai 
is of the utmost importance for the national cause. 
If it is confirmed, and the Canton government is 
able to establish its authority in the territory which 
its armies are now occupying, it will control the 
rich trade of the Yellow River and its valley, which 
will mean a huge increase in its resources in men and 
money. In the area which it now governs, it has es- 
tablished a financial and administrative system 
which, for the first time in modern China, is capable 
of collecting taxes, organizing public services and 
carrying out a policy. Presumably, it will be able 
in a few months to extend this system to the Yangtse 
valley, in which case the strength of its economic 
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and military position would probably become irre- 
If it is capable of taking full advantage of 
its victories, it should in a few months wield enough 
power to carry the war into the domains of Wu- 
Pei ku and Chang Tso-lin. The danger is that 
the Nationalists will advance, not too slowly, but 
so rapidly that their conquests may not be endur- 


ing. 


sistible. 


[T looks more and more as if the national impuls 
to which the Canton government is giving an etfec- 
tive military and political expression will, in th 
course of the present year, subdue the whole 
China. The Nationalist victories, according to a 
accounts, are won quite as much by propaganda as 
by the discipline and the valor of the Cantones 
armies. The troops which oppose them are merel\ 
mercenaries, or at best provincial levies; and their 
loyalty and the loyalty of the communities 
they are supposed to defend are easily undermined 
by armies which are fighting on behalf of the Chi- 
nese national idea. For the first time in centuries, 
the Canton government is offering to the Chinese 
peoples the prospect of participating in the life of 
an orderly, independent state which will at least try 
to govern in their interests. Propaganda to this 
effect ought to work as well in the north of China 
as it has in the south. Chang Tso-lin stands, it is 
true, for anidea. He, like many another apprehen- 
sive ofhcial, is proclaiming himself to the world as 
the arch-enemy of Bolshevism, but this kind of 
preachment is intended, not for the benefit of th 
Chinese, but to curry favor and support from for- 
eign powers. The anti-Nationalists can for the time 
being place armies in the field against the Cantonese 
armics, but they cannot place ideas in the field 
against the Cantonese ideas. These ideas will con- 
tinue to march ahead of the Cantonese troops and 
pave the way for their victories. ‘The most serious 
obstacles which the Chinese Nationalists will en- 
counter in winning over their fellow-countrymen 
will not be created by their present active opponents, 
who appear already to be beaten. They will arise 
after the fighting is over, and when they will 
have to redeem their pledge to provide the Chinese 
with an orderly and progressive national govern- 
ment. 


which 
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‘(THE events of the next few weeks in and around 
Shanghai will do much to determine for some years 
to come the relation between China and the western 
powers. The victories of the Cantonese armies are 
making the native population in the Shanghai con- 
cession extremely restless. The workers in the 
Shanghai offices and factories are unusually well or- 
ganized, and they are, consequently, peculiarly ac- 
cessible to the influence of the Nationalist propa- 
ganda. They have already revealed their state of 
mind and their ability to act together by the recent 
strike, which was political, and during the coming 
negotiations about the future status of the conces- 
sion, they may prove to be an active and unruly 
force. It was the expectation of the difficulty of 
maintaining order in Shanghai, in the event of the 
occupation of the neighborhood of that city by the 
Nationalist troops, which probably had much to do 
with the dispatch of such a large British army to the 
Far East. Happily, however, there is no reason as 
yet to anticipate that the western powers, and par- 
ticularly Great Britain, cannot negotiate a tem- 
porary agreement about Shanghai with the Nation- 
alists. The two parties have already reached such an 
agreement with respect to Hankow, and the same 
principles should apply to_the two cases, different as 
in some respects they are. 


APPARENTLY, Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler's 
recent attempt to rule out Mr. Coolidge as a can- 
didate for the Republican Presidential nomination, 
solely because he would be asking for a third term, 
has fallen flat. This is as it should be. There are 
plenty of sound reasons for opposing Mr. Cool- 
idge’s renomination and reélection, but an appeal to 
the tradition against a third term is not one of them. 
Mr. Coolidge has been elected only once to the 
Presidency, and the comparatively short time he 
served as the late Mr. Harding’s successor should 
not count against his ambition to succeed himself. 
The case of Theodore Roosevelt, who refused in 
somewhat similar circumstances to run again, is not 
really analogous. Mr. Roosevelt had in the first 
place almost two full terms, but what is more to the 
point, he was an aggressive leader, whose personal- 
ity during his term of office dominated Congress 
and American public opinion. He could not have 
used his power as President to contribute to his own 
reélection, without threatening to become an unde- 
sirably overshadowing figure in American political 
life. But Mr. Coolidge has none of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s buoyant and belligerent self-assertion. On 
the contrary, he is essentially neutral. He cannot 
be renominated and reélected unless the American 
people continue to be ruled by their habits, their 
traditions and their fear of innovations and experi- 
ments—that, is, by inertia. At the moment, the 
prospect of preventing Mr. Coolidge’s renomina- 
tion and reélection seem to be better than they were 
a year ago, and we are glad of it, but the opposition 
in this instance to an alleged third term does not and 
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should not count very much. Mr. Coolidge is such 
a devotee of literal tradition that he would prob- 
ably appeal to anti-third-term prejudice against any 
other candidate who was in the same situation as 
himself, but, in our opinion, it is not fair or perti- 
nent to use it against him. It is not people who 
worship traditions who will finally slay Coolidge 
and Coolidgism. It is people who wish to modify 
and improve traditions. 


THE dispatch of additional thousands of Marines 
to Nicaragua, and the landing of about 800 blue- 
jackets to aid the Marines, looks like actual war 
against Sacasa. If it is not war, it certainly is in- 
tervention, and can fail to become war only if Sa- 
casa allows our forces to deprive him of his object- 
ives without a struggle. The technique is amazingly 
simple. The American forces, whenever Diaz has 
been defeated or is threatened by further defeat, 
occupy and “neutralize” large areas, forbidding any 
fighting or troop movements within them. These 
areas appear to be strategically chosen to bar the 
advance of the victorious liberals. Indeed, it has 
been rumored that they will soon include almost the 
whole of Nicaragua. A similar situation would 
have been created if, during our Civil War, British 
forces had been landed at New Orleans to “‘protect 
British interests,” had then proceeded to “neutral- 
ize’ most of the fighting areas whenever the South- 
ern troops were hard pressed, and Britain's Foreign 
Minister had claimed that he was merely doing a 
little necessary policing. But, of course, such things 
are not done to other strong powers, no matter how 
large the interest and how great the provocation, 
because then intervention frankly becomes war, wit) 
all its costs and penalties. They are done only 
when the enemy is weak and his forces few, as in 
this case, so that the President, the Secretary o! 
State and the Secretary of the Navy have enough 
men and guns at their disposal to carry on a priv- 
ate war without any authority from Congress or 
support from the public. 


ACCORDING to the income studies of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, the total cur- 
rent income in the United States reached in 1926 
the amazing figure of $89,682,000,000, the largest 
in history, and 40 percent larger than the estimate:! 
income of $62,736,000,000 in 1921. This increase 
was, moreover, a real increase; it arose from a 
larger production of goods and services rather thar 
from higher prices, for prices are now down to 
about the 1921 level, on most articles. It must not 
be forgotten that large estimates of this sort involve 
many uncertainties, both of fact and of definition. 
There are considerable areas of economic life con- 
cerning which information is so scanty that incomes 
of persons and business firms operating in them can 
be estimated only crudely. Furthermore, “current 
income” as defined by the staff of the National 
Bureau has a quite technical meaning. It does not 
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include, for instance, additions to or substractions 
from corporate surpluses. Though these figures 
can be used only with the exercise of the greatest 
care as to their make-up, they are undoubtedly the 
best estimates we have, and‘they indicate, no matter 
what qualifications we may make in them, a tre- 
mendous gain in technical means of productivity. It 
is to be noted, however, that the announcement tells 
nothing about the distribution of income—which 
economic classes profited chiefly by the advances. 
When the Bureau states that the “average man” has 
gained, it is speaking of a purely mathematical 
average, not necessarily of specific groups such as 
wage-earners or farmers. 


A FEW weeks ago the New Republic published 
an article by Lewis Corey, entitled ls Income More 
Iqually Distributed? in which the author concluded 
that those persons with the higher incomes had re- 
cently been receiving a larger share of the national 
income. From the internal revenue statistics, we 
can tell approximately what the total of net incomes 
in various classes is, so long as they are above the 
minimum below which a return is not required. 
‘Taking the total of net incomes of $5,000 or over, 
for instance, Mr. Corey compared it with estimates 
of the total national income, and derived percent- 
ages which seemed to show that a larger part of the 
national income had, since 1921, been going to these 
classes. Unfortunately for this conclusion, the fig- 
ures which Mr. Corey used for the total national 
income since 1921 now appear to have been too 


small. According to the National Bureau's esti- 
. ne €f4°7 4 
mates, the total current income was $65,567,000,- 


000 in 1922, $76,769,000,000 in 1923, and $79,- 
365,000,000 in 1924, as against the corresponding 


-_—_— = 


figures of $56,500,000,000 in 1922, $57,700,000,- 


000 in 1923, and $56,250,000,000 in 1924, used 
by Mr. Corey. This changes the percentages, and 


makes the share of the total income received by 
those having $5,000 a year and up 12.1 percent in 
1924 instead of 17.7 percent, as he had it. This 
was a smaller share than in any year since 1915, 
except 1920 and 1921. Similar corrections should 
be made in his other figures, and they would sub- 
stantially alter his conclusion. 


The Farmers’ Insurrection 


R. COOLIDGE will, we assume, veto the 

McNary-Haugen bill, and his refusal to 
sign it will, for as long as he remains President, 
prohibit legislation of this kind. Nevertheless, its 
passage by Congress is, in the circumstances, a new 
fact of major importance in the economic and po- 
litical situatiow of the United States. It probably 
foreshadows a conflict which, in one form or an- 
other, will for many years dominate American po- 
litics. Those states which are chiefly agricultural 


will be arrayed against those states which are chiefly 
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industrial and urban, and the resulting friction and 
antagonism will, before it is burned out, transform 
many ol institutions, groupings and loyalties of 
America of today. 


the 


This prediction is based upon one assumption 
which may or may not be true. 
advantage in the products which in- 
dustry, as compared to agriculture, has 
since 1921, 
permanent ability on its part to appropriate a cis- 
proportionately large share of the national income. 
Its prosperity is the result of a better organization 
and a stronger strategic position, which its bene- 
ficiaries will not voluntarily abandon. Agricultura] 
producers can strengthen their bargaining pow 
only by improving their own organization, but ¢! 
building up of this improved organization implies a 
co6perative spirit and technique which they lack, 
and at best it would take many years. The citizens 
of the United States are accustomed to quick results 
The farmers in those states which produce agricul- 
tural staples in part for foreign markets are suff 
ing from a prolonged and an ap parently inexora 
deflation of their economic expectations, their stand- 
ard of living and their social status. T hey imputed 


It assumes that Cie 
prices ot 
enjoy I, 


indicates the existence of a more or less 


much of the well-being which they formerly enjoy 

to the opportunities which their country had con- 
ferred upon them. They not unnaturally imput 
their present and prospective privations also t 


econo conditions which are in part the re sult ( 


a collective responsibility. They do not propose to 
isiewle back to economic prosperity, if at all, slo 
and at great personal cost. That is not the cust 


Th icy 
state 


ural staples. 


ary American way. demand immediate as- 
sistanc 
agricult 


has been tried, 


from the in protecting the price of 
Until this proposed remed 


they will be satished with nothi: 


less. 

They are apparently in a position either to get 
what they want or else to reveng pean lves by 
creating havoc in Republican party pol itics. They 
have demanded this kind of legislation from Con- 
gress ever since 1922. They have failed to get 


but hitherto when they failed they did not allow th« 
failure to atlect their party regularity. Now, appar- 
ently, they have cut loose and are ready to upset th 


apple-cart. Those Republicans who voted for th 
bill (a majority of the Republicans in both hous 
acted deliberately so as to plunge a Republican 
Presi lc nt in a deep and sticky hole. Mr. ( 


cannot sign it, but, if he vetoes it, he intensifies the 
schism in the Republican party and compromi 
chances of renomination. Even though he could 
still nominate himself, he would by persisting in his 
— icy invite either a bolt or a Democratic vic- 
tory. Neither would his withdrawal heal the breach. 
Th Re publican nomination would still depend upon 
a hight ween two factions, representing respect- 
ively industry and agriculture. Mr. Coolidge’s veto 
has proved to the farmers that the only way to as- 
sure the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill is to 


ses Nis 
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elect a President who is pledged to sign it. They 
will presumably work with as much tenacity to elect 
such a President as they have already worked to 
build up a majority in Congress. If they concen- 
trate on this object, they will either rule or ruin the 
Republican party of the past. 

The majority in both houses of Congress which 
voted for the McNary-Haugen bill is bi-partisan. It 
contains, relative to their numbers, almost as large 
a percentage of Democrats as it does of Republi- 
cans. Nevertheless, the passage of the bill, fol- 
lowed by its veto, will cause a much more serious 
conflict in the Republican than in the Democratic 
party. For the Republicans are in power. A Re- 
publican President is responsible for the failure of 
the bill, and he will for the next two years bar the 
success of any analogous measure. Finally, the Re- 
publican party was formed by an alliance between 
agricultural and industrial interests and depends 
upon a continuation of the alliance for its voting 
preponderance. If the two interests have for the 
time being reached a parting of the ways, the Re- 
publicans of the industrial East and Middle West 
must, if they propose still to control the country, 
seek new political allies. It was not always so. 
Previous to the formation of the Republican party, 
the Democratic party had been for over a genera- 
tion the political agent of the agrarian interest and 
at the same time the ruler of the nation. But when 
the South seceded, the pioneer democrats of the 
West rallied to the Union and combined with the 
Unionists of the northern industrial states to make 
a party which represented both a national idea and 
a national economic policy. Such the Republican 
party continued to be as long as it could balance the 
privileged treatment which the manufacturers re- 
ceived by means of a protective tariff with gifts out 
of the public domain to the farmer. But these gifts 
have long since ceased from exhaustion, and re- 
cently the Republicans have weighted their policy 
heavily in favor of industry. Unless they are ready 
either to diminish the favors which they extend to 
industry or to extend the corresponding favors to 
agriculture, they will cease to be a party with a 
balanced national economic policy. They will rep- 
resent the cities as opposed to the country and in- 
dustry as opposed to agriculture. 

As to the effect of the opposition on the Republi- 
can party and on the future economic policy of the 
nation, one can only guess, but there are facts which 
rule out some possible guesses as unrealistic. For 
the present, the opposition between agriculture and 
industry will not be healed by either a voluntary or 
a forced lowering of the industrial price level. The 
industrial interest can for the present defeat any at- 
tack on its control of prices, because such an attack, 
in so far as it were successful, would involve a pro- 
longed period of economic depression. It is im- 
probable, also, that the opposition between the two 
interests will be neutralized at any time in the near 
future by a thorough-going reorganization of agri 
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culture which will improve the economic status of 
the farmer and renew the vitality of rural social! 
life. Such a reorganization is the only statesman- 
like answer to agricultural depression and, as we 
point out elsewhere, the government can help to 
bring it about without making of the farmer the 
beneficiary of aestate subsidy. But it cannot be 
brought about without the exhibition of paticnce in 
adversity and the coéperative spirit which is alien 
to the American popular psychology. Americans 
are accustomed to speculative profits. The farm 
seeks instinctively for a quick remedy which will re- 
store the value of farm property and discount t! 
necessity of a thorough-going reorganization. | 
McNary-Haugen bill will either fail or succeed | 
a comparatively short time. Its methods are con- 
genial to those of the protective system, and it is n 
impossible that its advocates may not force the R 
publican party to adopt it as a necessity of part 
cohesion. The attempt artificially to level up th 
price of agricultural staples is the easiest, if not t! 
best way out for everybody. It is possible, con 
sequently, that the Republicans of the North an 
the East will, if they are pushed to the wall, resto: 
harmony in the Republican party by consenting to 
the nomination of Lowden. They have most to 
lose by permitting a rupture. But they will not 
compromise in this way unless they are certain that, 
in the event of refusal, they will have to overcom 
an insurrection from the aggrieved agrarians and 
the running of a third candidate. 

Should, however, the Republican party split over 
a division of interest between industry and agricu’- 
ture, the Democratic party would not, curious!) 
enough, be well situated to take advantage of th« 
schism. For the Democratic party also is divick 
by a conflict which involves different issues. In the 
Republican party, the representatives of the in- 
dustrial interest are stand-patters who are opposed 
to federal contralization and who, for the most 
part, would like to keep prohibition out of nationa! 
politics. The agrarians, on the other hand, ar 
usually radicals, who are not disturbed by the fear 
of centralization, and who are aggressively dry. In 
the Democratic party, there is one faction which ts 
strong in the South and the West and which is dry 
and favorable to the McNary-Haugen bill. But 
unlike the Republican supporters of that bill, thes: 
Democratic agrarians are unusually stand-pat and 
are opposed in theory to increased federal responsi- 
bilities. If the Republican party were to split, the 
representatives of the industrial and financial inter- 
est would naturally seek an alliance in the South, 
whose politicans have of late been most favorable 
to business interests. Just for the present, however, 
the low price of cotton and the inclusion of the cot- 
ton producer among the beneficiaries of the valor- 
ization plan form an insuperable barrier to such an 
alliance. At the same time an alliance between the 
representatives of big business and the other faction 
in the Democratic party—that which is headed by 
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Governor Smith—is still more impossible. For Al 
Smith represents a wet, wage-carning urban con- 
stituency which, while by no means radical, is scepti- 
cal and progressive. It is hard to see how the Smith 
faction could unite either with the dry Republican 
radicals or the neutral Republican conservatives. 

During the next two years, the politics of the 
United States is apparently destined to become even 
more confused than it is today. The two national 
parties cannot deal responsibly with controversial 
issues. If any one faction in either party proposes 
an aggressive policy as a matter of interest or con- 
viction, it inevitably divides the party against itself. 
The aggressive faction is compelled to seck else- 
where the allies which it needs for success. Both the 
Democrats and the Republicans preserve their in- 
divisibility only by preserving their neutrality and 
their conservatism. Yet there is no general impulse 
towards afhirmative radicalism. If they should yield 
to the drift towards rupture, they would, for the 
time being, separate into several local or class 
groups rather than into two new parties which will 
be divided by living differences of policy and out- 
look. For this reason, the chances always are that 
on any particular occasion they will manage to avoid 
separation. As the campaign tor the Presidential 
nomination grows warm, the pressure towards re- 
union, particularly in the Republican party, will in- 
crease. Conceivably it may come about as the re- 
sult of the return of the insurrectionary farmers to 
the fold as it did in 1924, but this result is wholly 
improbable unless, as also in 1924, there is a tem- 
porary improvement in the prices of farm products. 
lf reunion does triumph, it is, in our opinion, more 
likely that the business interests of the East and 
North will accept Lowden and price-fixing, rather 
than that the discontented farmers will accept Cool- 
idge and the policy of doing nothing. 


What Next for the Farmer? 


VEN the staunchest advocates of the McNary- 

Haugen bill must admit that it is by no means 
a complete agricultural policy. If the bill or some- 
thing like it should eventually become a law, if it 
should be administered with sufhicient wisdom and 
discretion, if the equalization fees should be fully 
collected without strenuous objection on the part of 
large groups of farmers, still the measure would 
fail unless supplemented by other reforms. 

For one thing, it would fail unless it becomes pos- 
sible to limit production of a given crop on a rising 
market. The measure proposes to maintain Ameri- 
can prices by the purchase of any surplus tending to 
drive those prices below a given level. The surplus 
may be held for a future shortage, or marketed 
abroad at a lower price. But if the eflect were to 
increase production, because of the guaranteed 
price—which would presumably offer a sure prohit 


even to the farmers whose costs were hig ate st—the 
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loss in buying, holding and selling surpluses would 
become larger and larger, until it equaled any bene- 
fit obtained by the farmers from the higher price. 
Since this loss is to be assessed against the farmers 
by the equalization fee, they would have been ch: 
ing the devil around the stump. 

A shrewd student of the cotton situation recently 


is- 


remarked that it would be a calamity if the Me- 
Nary-llaugen bill should be signed by the President 
just before the planting season. ‘The Department 


advised that cotton ac 
. . 
Without the bill, 


- has yust 
30 percent. 


of Agriculture 
should be reduced 
cotton growers will be lucky if halt t 
is achieved. But if it becomes known in t! 
that legislation has been passed to sustain cotton 


hat reduction 
lw South 


prices, the incentive for reduction will be remo 
One trouble is now that individuals are n 

ciently bound by the compulsion which rests c 
tively upon them all, to limit production. A n 
ing may vote to reduce acreage by a « 

centage. Those not at the meeting, and some ot 


those who supported the reduction, will proceed to 


increase acreage on the theory that if others 1 

the price will rise and they may profit thereby. Lh 
incentive is the same as that which prompts waxe- 
earners to scab during a strike. Nevertheless, un- 
der present cenditions enough farmers may stril 
and enough may become bankrupt, so that produc- 
tion is really reduced. If, however, 
guaranteed regardless of the amount of the p: 
the individual incentive to reduce acreage well-nigh 


If farmers cannot efhciently codperate 


the price 1s 
. 


disappears. 
to “se 1it output when each sutiers a prompt an 

matic penalty for not doing so, how can the 
expected to limit output when the penalty is tar oft 
and indirect?) An enormous strengthening of codp- 
erative control is essential for the working of any 
MecNary-Hlaugen scheme. With such control, thx 
coéperatives would doubtless be strong enough to 


handle any unforeseen surplus themselves. 


Reduction of acreage for a given crop is not, 
moreover, the only agricultural requirement. It is 
difhcult to reduce, at least with any degree of | 


) 1 . » ) 
unless the released land ts used for s 
has ly« n 


manence, 
other purpose. 
preached assiduously in 
which practise the one-crop system a 
surpluses. Diversification not merely reduc 


Diversification of crops 
all agricultural rr 
nd sutier | 
chronk 
the acreage devoted to the principal crop of | 


region; it also spreads the farmer's risk so tl 
failure of a given crop from any cause is not 
astrous. But how to diversify successtully i sa 

cult pre blem. You meet first the obstacle that m: 
farmers in a one-crop region are not skilled in ot! 
types of agriculture than that which they have been 
practising. People change their habits slowly, and 
farmers even more slowly than most people. Ag: 


culture is so difficult an art that a man might spend 
his lifetime learning a really first-class techniqu 


raising any one product. About the only way 


master a new system Ol as rriculture successfull) 
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short time is to copy someone else who already 
knows how. Demonstrations, then, are necessary, 
coupled with quantities of advice and guidance. 
Diversification, too, fits ill with large acreage and 
extensive farming. Smaller farms and intensive 
care are often necessary. But with the large farms 
and the extensive methods in existence, how are 
they to be changed? 

And given the diversified crops, how are they to 
be marketed? The markets of the region are or- 
ganized to take care of what the region has raised. 
Credit habits are such that loans are difficult to ob- 
tain except on well known staples. Isolated in- 
dividuals, experimenting in new lines, do not raise 
enough of any one product to blast their way 
through marketing and credit obstacles. Commu- 
nity effort and coéperative action are essential. ‘The 
MecNary-Haugen bill may retard the eftort to diver- 
sify, and does nothing to increase its chances of 
success. 

Approach the agricultural problem from the 
angle of codperative marketing. Codperation has 
been preached as a cure-all; there is no doubt that 
it is an essential of a healthy agricultural system. 
But it has not been uniformly successful. The mo- 
tive relied upon for loyalty to a coéperative organ- 
ization is too often the simple desire for profit. The 
organization, in the case of staples, must cover a 
wide region; as a consequence, it is managed by ex- 
ecutives remote from the individual farmer. He 
frequently finds that, at least for a limited period, 
he can make more by selling his crops through some 
private agency. Though his consistent loyalty is 
necessary to the codperative for its eventual success, 
he is weaned away from it by the very motive of 
profit on which it principally relies to retain his sup- 
port. Students of codperation have concluded that 
it needs more personal and idealistic motives. The 
coéperators must have smaller units, in which they 
can take a real part and feel a real responsibility. 
They must be part of a coéperative community, in 
which disloyalty will be socially taboo. Unions of 
labor rarely succeed without such an atmosphere. 

Or take the farm labor problem. The farmer 
often cannot hire enough labor when he needs it, in 
competition with urban industry. That farmer is 
most successful whose acreage is small enough, and 
whose family is large enough, so that he need hire 
little. But the children do not stay on the farm. 
There are few community ties to hold them, when 
the city beckons, with its larger rewards and richer 
social life. This is a problem, not of pure eco- 
nomics, but of rural life as a whole. A farming re- 
gion is not necessarily a complete community, to 
which its inhabitants become attached by ties difficult 
to dissolve. The building of such communities is an 
essential task for the farmer. 

Rising land values, increasing tenancy and mort- 
gage debt, tend to disrupt rural life. Many a farmer 
in the past has come to regard himself really as a 
land speculator. Following the example of the busi- 
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ness man, he would look for the reward of his toil 
chiefly in the increasing value of his property, and 
in years when he made a profit he would enlarge his 
acreage. When prices were high enough he would 
sell; or if he came to a time when he could not cul- 
tivate all his holdings, he would rent. Such capital- 
istic enterprise is out of place on the land. If the 
farmer belonged to a compact community of small, 
intensively cultivated farms, and intended to stay on 
the farm and have his children do so, he would not 
be under so much temptation of this kind. When 
he made a profit, he could at least invest it in indus- 
trial or other securities for a rainy day, instead of 
speculating in the basis of his own sustenance, and 
so running the risk of heavy loss, or driving future 
farmers close to the level of subsistence through the 
high cost of land. When the farmers develop a 
sentiment which aims at preserving and increasing 
the intrinsic value of the land they have by proper 
fertilization and improvement, but also at keeping 
its price low enough so that their children can be 
successful farmers after them, agriculture in this 
country will be safer. ’ 

For control of crop acreage, for scientific cultiva- 
tion, for eficient marketing, for a wholesome and 
attractive rural life, for improvement rather than 
exploitation of the land, the growth of well planned 
and rounded agricultural communities is necessary. 
If the agricultural problem is related in its every 
aspect to the local community, much may be gained. 
The problem is difficult and complex; it took a long 
time in forming and it will take a long time to solve. 
No single specific will do the job. But in many re- 
gions of the United States, we believe, rural life 
needs rebuilding from the bottom up. When we 
have the organic cells of a healthy rural life—the 
well organized local communities—the rest will be 
easier. One thing the farmers and agricultural ex- 
perts may do, which will not bring results this year 
or next, but may help greatly in the long future, is to 
support the organization and extension of commu- 
nity settlements on the land. Such settlements can 
serve as units of experiment and demonstration. 
They may bring into the picture, on a small scale, 
all the diverse forces necessary for successful and 
happy rural life. When we have learned what those 
forces are, and how they can best be confined, we 
shall be ready for broader measures. 


Liberalism vs. Fascism 


INCE frank and good-natured controversy 

about important differences of opinion is the 
very life of the journalism of ideas, we would like 
to call particular attention to Mr. R. M. Maclver's 
letter on another page of this issue. Recently, the 
New Republic challenged the disposition of liberals 
throughout the world merely to denounce Fascism 
without taking sufficient account of its roots in 
Italian political history and of its place in Italian 
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political development. Mr. Maclver objects. He 
attributes to the New Republic the statement that 
it might be a “good thing” for Italy to cultivate 
national cohesion by practising “militaristic patriot- 
ism.” We cannot accept the paraphrase. ‘The ob- 
ject of the article was not to discuss Fascism from 
the point of view of an Italian liberal who might 
be obliged to act as if it were on the whole “good” 
or bad. A liberal who would have to act only for 
or against it would have to act against it. The 
article was addressed to liberals outside of Italy 
who are not confined to an exclusive choice. In 
their case, the more liberal attitude is to regard 
Fascism in Italy, like Communism in Russia, as a 
political and social experiment which has a _func- 
tion in Italian political development and which can- 
not be understood and appraised from the formulas 
either of its friends or enemies. 

It is not, in our opinion, a “good thing” for a 
nation to seck a more intense national conscious- 
ness and a livelier sense of popular responsibility 
for the national welfare by the violent suppression 
of opposition, any more than it was a “good thing” 
for the United States, let us say, to cement their 
union by waging a civil war which resulted in the 
extermination of slavery. But sometimes a nation 
drifts into a predicament from which it can be 
rescued only by the adoption of a violent remedy. 
The American people had allowed slavery to grow 
into an arrogant and powerful vested interest which 
could not survive without dividing the nation and 
which could not be extinguished without civil war. 
The North vindicated American national unity by 
forcibly preventing secession. It was not a “good 
thing” for the Unionists to cause so much suffering 
and shed so much blood rather than let the South- 
erners depart in peace, but it was at the time the 
lesser of two evils. In 1860 the choice was ex- 
clusive. 

The analogy may help our readers to understand 
the service which Fascism is performing for the 


Italian people. At the end of the Great War, they. 


found themselves slipping into a condition of polit- 
ical and social disorder which compromised their 
future as a nation and the authority of their gov- 
ernment. Their state had come into existence in 
the sixties and seventies of the last century as, in 
theory, a liberal political structure. At that time, 
liberalism was identified with a definitely formu- 
lated group of principles and institutions which 
were supposed to be applicable to any civilized and 
articulate people. The most important of these in- 
stitutions were the freedom of the press, separa- 
tion of church and state, adult male suffrage and 
responsible parliamentary government. But after 
this system had been at work for a generation or 
two, it required a pretty hardened liberal to be 
satisfied with the results. It proved to be weakest 
at the very point where it should have been strong- 
est. When things went wrong, as in the beginning 
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they were naturally inclined to do, its leaders could 
not agree upon an analysis of what was wrong and 
why, and what remedy should be tried. Italy under 
parliamentary government was self-critical, but it 
could not act on its own misgivings, and, conse- 
quently, could not get any benefit, either practically 
or educationally, from its criticism of itself. It drift- 
ed until the government completely lost credit and 
authority. Aggressive patriots began to fear that 
unless something were done, it would soon be im- 
possible to carry on social and economic activities. 
Something was done, but unfortunately not by thx 
statesmen to whom parliamentary liberalism was 
still congenial. 

If the liberal statesmen had exhibited under- 
standing and courage and had united to creat 
constitutional ministry of national defense, as th 
French parliamentary leaders did when the quarrel 
over Dreyfus brought them to the verge 
war, they might have saved the liberal state in Ita! 
and spared themselves and their fellow-countryme: 
a great deal of suffering. But they lacked both th 
will and the ability to restore popular confidence in 
the former state as the symbol and instrument ot 
public order. The Fascist revolution was provok: 
by the failure and weakness of the Italian parlia- 
ment. It was an explosive reaction from a period 
in which the fruits of liberty and liberalism had 
been individual and collective irresponsibility, and 
it assumed the form, consequently, of ruthless!) 
subordinating civil and political liberty to the sup- 
posed national interest. This suppression is not a 
“good thing.” It is an evil which, as the New Re- 
public has stated, will in the end cost the peopk 
dear, but evil as it is, it may be the price which, 
in the circumstances, the Italian people are obliged 
to pay for their education in self-government. A 
government like that of Mussolini, which employs 
so much violence and has to inflate itself with so 
much hullabaloo and so many absurd pretensions, 
is essentially unstable and cannot, unless modified, 
last for long. But its short life will have served 
a purpose. It came into existence to meet an im- 
perative practical and psychological need. It has 
aroused loyalties and expectations which are not 
unworthy, and its influence will be more enduring 
than its life. The more “liberal” group which will, 
we hope, supersede the Fascists after the impu! 
which brought them into power is exhausted, can- 
not return with impunity to the laxity, the irrespo: 
sibility, the administrative waste and the parlia- 
mentary corruption which caused the government 
of pre-Fascist Italy to forfeit the loyalty and re- 
spect of so many of the Italian people. 

“To imagine,” says Mr. Maclver, “that Italy 
is united by internal tyranny implies both a failure 
to understand human nature and an ignorance of 
the facts.” But national cohesion, as we understand 
it, does not and cannot mean unanimity. National- 
ism is the leaven rather than the loaf of bread. 
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It is constrained by its original impulse to extend 
the range of its conquests and to contend with its 
adversaries. If it were not opposed, it would not 
work. It thrives by overcoming obstacles and at 
the expense of the real or supposed enemies of 
national cohesion. But its victories are ultimately 
educational rather than military. From the Fascist 
point of view, the Italian nation during the parlia- 
mentary régime was steadily ceasing to function as 
a community. It is their mission, as the Fascists 
see it, to invigorate the Italian commonwealth by 
insisting on an increased sense of responsibility for 
the national welfare among all groups and classes 
in Italy. To this end, they persecute people who 
disagree with them, which is indefensible, but they 
do not live by persecution alone. They are also 
trying to promote national cohesion and national 
welfare by their political and economic program, 
and no matter how much they suppress overt op- 
position, they cannot suppress the consequences of 
a policy of this kind. They are bound to stand or 
fall by the reaction to the operation of their pro- 
gram on national opinion. The method of promot- 
ing Italian national cohesion which they have pro- 
posed is costing the Italian people dear, and the 
conscience of the Italian people will insist on ap- 
praising the result. Thus, willy-nilly, Fascism is 
an experiment, the violence of whose methods will 
not excuse it from pleading its cause before a jury 
and a judge. As an effect of reforms which pro- 
posed to deal with a serious evil, it must submit 
itself to measurement. If the Italian people are 
capable of political self-education, they will pre- 
serve that part of the Fascist program which is 
useful to them and discard that which is not. 

In the present condition of society, a workable 
government must consist of an adjustable comprom- 
ise between liberty and authority. Parliamentary 
government in Italy sacrificed authority to liberty. 
The government of Mussolini is sacrificing liberty 
to authority. He is vindicating authority by using 
violence to suppress liberty, and, consequently, the 
anti-Fascists will at the appropriate time have to 
vindicate liberty by combating violence with vi- 
olence. Grievous as will be the consequences of the 
clash, it seems to have been necessary in order to 
arouse in the Italian people a consciousness of the 
value of both authority and liberty. France rallied 
to the Second Empire from motives similar to those 
which have induced Italians to succumb to Musso- 
lini, and the Second Empire failed dismally in the 
end, as Fascism will in one way or another fail. 
But after it had been tried and had failed, France 
was able for the first time to set up a republican 
government which preserved public order while at 
the same time gradually increasing the scope of 
French political and civil liberties. It is not an 
unreasonable hope that after Fascism, like Na- 
poleonism, digs its own grave, the Italian people 
also will know enough to create a liberal republic 
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which will know how to assert its desirable au- 
thority. 

The difference between Mr. Maclver and our- 
selves is traceable to a difference in the meanings 
which we attach to the word liberalism. The New 
Republic is not in his sense an “exponent of liberal 
principles.” If there are any abstract liberal prin- 
ciples, we do not know how to formulate them. 
Nor if they are formulated by others do we rec- 
ognize their authority. Liberalism, as we under- 
stand it, is an activity. It is the effort to emanci- 
pate human life by means of the discovery and the 
realization of truth. But the truth only emerges 
as a function of individual and corporate life, and 
it needs for its vindication the subordination of 
principles to method. Principles do not exist for 
a liberal in the form of rules which are formulated 
by reason and which human life is under some obli- 
gation to obey. They are vistas and clues which 
in the circumstances may or may not work. They 
have to be tested by definition and discussion and 
they have to be embodied in projects which are 
subsequently modified, abandoned or accepted for 
further trial. They are not by way of being vindi- 
cated until they are wrought into the continuing 
experience of an individual or a community. The 
liberals of the Italian parliamentary régime took 
their “principles” too much for granted. They did 
not initiate reforms in order to disarm criticism. 
Nor did they fight for their faith when it was at- 
tacked. It was the Fascists who acted on principle 
when action was needed, and it is, consequently, 
Fascist principles which are now being tried. Prob- 
ably in the end the Italian liberals will have to 
appeal to violence in order to reassert their right 
to govern Italy, and the critical test of their lib- 
eralism will then begin. For they not only have 
to brave on its behalf privation and death; they 
will not only have to treat their opponents more 
liberally than their opponents have treated them, 
but hardest of all, they will have to admit their 
own past faults by recognizing what there is in 
the work of their opponents which is entitled to be 
perpetuated. 
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The Trade Unions Survey the 
General Strike 


Y a majority of one million and three-quar- 
ters in a vote of not quite four millions, the 
conference of Trade Union Executives has, 

after a two days’ discussion, approved the action 
of the Trade Union Council, during the general 
strike of last May. Put in another way, this means 
that only three trade unions, numbering some two 
hundred thousand votes, added their strength to 
the eight hundred thousand votes of the miners. 
The conference, in short, was an overwhelming vic- 
tory for the General Council. 

The debates were held in private, and are said 
to have been pungent. What have been alone pub- 
lished are the reports of the Trade Union Council 
and the Miners’ Executive, which is a comment on 
the former. I propose to summarize these, and to 
make some reflections upon the general issue. 

The General Council argues that the Miners’ 
Federation entrusted them with powers to get the 
best terms possible out of the government and the 
owners. After the Samuel Report, and the break- 
down of negotiations, the miners’ slogan, “Not a 
penny off the pay, not a minute on the day,” was 
not practical politics. When Mr. Baldwin made 
the issue a constitutional one, it was necessary to 
find some intermediary who would draw up terms 
both parties could honorably accept. Sir Herbert 
Samuel did this, and his famous Memorandum of- 
fered a suitable basis for negotiation. The refusal 
of the miners to accept this meant that the trade 
unions were to go on fighting for an undeclared 
objective. This, in the Council’s view, was unrea- 
sonable and could only have resulted in the serious 
destruction of the trade unions. By calling off the 
strike, the Council took its battalions in good order 
off the field. Thereby it saved British labor from 
what would have been the most disastrous defeat 
in history. The miners showed themselves lacking 
in leadership and practical insight. They never 
knew what they wanted. And they did not live up 
to their understanding with the Council that the 
latter was to decide the adequacy of the terms of- 
fered. They never seem fully to have grasped the 
responsibility of the Council to the rest of the trade 
union movement. 

The miners’ reply is a singularly effective piece 
of rhetoric, and, like most rhetoric, strong in what 
it afhrms while it is weak in what it denies. The 
General Council, it argues, never had any author- 
ity to negotiate for the miners, except upon the 
basis of no reduction in wages and no increase in 
hours. It never made effective plans for carrying 
on the strike until the event was at hand. It never 


properly consulted the miners while 
called it off when the rank and file wa 
and determined. And it never obtained, des} 

all its pledges to the movement, promises that the: 
should be no victimization by T 
Council, in short, deserted the miners and betrayed 
its own constituents. 


employe rs. 


Ihe truth, of course, as is usual in great his- 
torical events, lies midway between the parties to 
the debate. The issue turns, I think, upon the an- 


swers one questions: (1) Did tl 


settlement should be ma 


What was the general strike 


gives to two 
miners agree that the 
by the Council? (2 
for? 

Now what clearly emerges from the Conferen 
is that the Council and miners thes« 


answel qucs- 


tions in quite opposite Ways. Upon the lirst, thy 
Council is clear that it had authority to settle, that 
the miners had handed over to it the full contro! 


of the dispute. They were to be consulted, ot 
course, but the final voice was in the Council. To 
the latter, any other 
cause, on any other view, 


movement would have been under the 


view is untenable simply be- 
the whole trade union 


control of 


the Miners’ Federation until the latter chose t 
declare itself satished with the terms ottered. As 
the miners were never satished, the general strik« 
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woud, ] 


on this view, have gone on as long as th 


mining dispute itself, 

The miners’ reply is that they did not bind them- 
this way they The 
executive was —_— to no wage 
and no hours by the vote of the coal 
it could not, therefore, have parted with its 


The 


accepted the 


selves in because could not. 
reduction of 
increase 
fields; 
authority for any other purpose except this. 
Council ought not, therefore, to have 
Samuel Memorandun, since it should have known 
a priori that the miners could not accept it. So 
far as the Federation was concerned it was ultra 
vires. 
The fact is that, upon this first question, the 
minds of the Council and the Miners’ Executiy 
Each understood their relation- 
It is unthinkable that 


were never at one. 
ship ina quite different way. 
the General Council should have ng es them- 
selves to the miners’ formula; on the other hand, 
1 can find no clear document in which in. miners 
bind themselves to accept the views of the Council. 
No one can seriously doubt that, strategically, the 
General Council was right. It is impossible to con- 
duct a general strike unless it has full negotiating 


powers in its hands. On the other hand, it is un- 


doubtedly open to serious criticism for not having, 
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long before the strike began, arrived at a complete 
agreement with the Miners’ Federation as to the 
limit of acceptable terms. That is particularly true 
because several members of the General Council 
undoubtedly believed the miners should accept the 
Samuel Report, as later, all believed they should 
accept the Samuel Memorandum. On the docu- 
ments, however, the Federation’s position is, I 
think, unassailable. Messrs. Herbert Smith and 
Cook said many things, some vague, some clear, 
some unintelligible. But they never said that the 
Council was to act as a plenipotentiary on their 
behalf. I add that my own knowledge of those 
days leaves me quite certain that the view now 
taken by the Council was taken in the strike itself. 

Upon the second question, also, there is a fun- 
damental divergence of view between the two 
bodies. The General Council took the view, I think, 
consistently from the start, that the purpose of 
the strike was to drive the government and the 
owners to reopen negotiations on the lines of the 
Samuel Report; in what those negotiations might 
issue, they had no definite view, and certainly they 
had not tied themselves to the miners’ slogan. The 
miners took the quite contrary view that the ob- 
ject was to prevent any decrease in wages or in- 
crease in hours. Any settlement, accordingly, of 
which their slogan was not an integral part meant 
defeat; more, any settlement made in despite of 
them meant a betrayal. Neither party, I believe, 
understood the attitude of the other until the Tues- 
day before the strike was called off. Each was, 
accordingly, genuinely shocked to discover how dif- 
ferent was the other's conception of the conflict. 

Now it is clear, when these questions have been 
answered in this way, that the general strike was 
bound to end in defeat. In military terms, there 
was no prior agreement. cither as to the purpose 
of the battle or where the command lay. The gov- 
ernment, which, on this showing, had only to wait 
for the discrepancies to reveal themselves, was 
bound to win. 

Certain other pertinent questions remain. The 
miners argue, with much justice, that when the 
strike was called off, the spirit of the men was 
unbroken. A few more days, they argue, and the 
fight would have been won. I have heard Amer- 
ican radicals argue in the same sense. I find it 
impossible to accept this view. There is no reason 
to suppose that the government was weaker on the 
ninth day of the strike than on the first; rather 
the contrary. A few more days were not in the 
least likely to have brought the Council and the 
miners to any closer harmony of purpose. A few 
more days would, in several places, have revealed 
gaps in the ranks of the strikers. In a few more 
days, a defeat that was at least orderly might 
easily have become a rout. 

The miners argue, in the second place, that the 
Council should not have called off the strike with- 
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out guarantees against victimization. Here, I agree 
with their criticism, to the extent that, at the fa- 
mous interview with Mr. Baldwin, it would have 
been wise to have insisted upon those guarantees; 
on my reading of that interview, Mr. Bevin was 
asking for them when he was sidetracked by Mr. 
Thomas. But, on the larger question, the miners 
forget that their refusal to accept the Council's 
view meant that the latter had nothing to build 
upon. They were bound to appear in the guise of 
defeated combatants; and Mr. Baldwin took care so 
to represent them. Had they been able to inform 
him of an accepted settlement with Sir Herbert 
Samuel, the situation here would have been quite 
different. Anything that endangered the imple- 
menting of that agreement would have endangered 
his position in the country. But there was no set- 
tlement to implement, and Mr. Baldwin, for over a 
weck, could be painted as the savior of England. 

The miners argue, thirdly, that nothing bound 
the government, on Sir [lerbert Samuel's own show- 
ing, to enforce the Memorandum; that they know, 
from official sources, that their acceptance of it 
would have gravely embarrassed the government; 
and that the Council knew throughout that Sir 
Herbert could not pledge the government. The 
whole thing, they say, was a trap to compel them 
to accept wage reductions. 

That there is a penumbra of mystery about the 
Samuel Memorandum is undeniable. It is true that: 
(1) the document was unofhcial, (2) that Sir Her- 
bert Samuel told the General Council it was unof- 
ficial; (3) that the government would have been 
gravely embarrassed had the miners accepted it. 
But it must also be remembered that: (1) the Min- 
ister of Labor knew of each stage of Sir Herbert 
Samuel’s effort; (2) that the Prime Minister knew 
of its inception and general outline; (3) that un- 
oficial negotiators other than Sir Herbert Samuel 
were informed by unimpeachable authority—I 
speak whereof I know—that such intervention on 
such lines would be acceptable to the government; 
(4) that the embarrassment caused to Mr. Bald- 
win by an acceptance of the Memorandum would 
have lain in the two facts (a) that its terms were 
an overwhelming defeat of the owners and (b) 
that public opinion was so definitely pro-miner and 
anti-owner at that stage that the government would 
have been compelled to implement them. The 
miners, I believe, were right in the sense that the 
Council had no document signed by the Prime Min- 
ister; they were quite wrong in the sense that all 
the moral certainties were on the Council’s side. 
It is probable that Mr. Baldwin would have had to 
face three resignations had the miners accepted the 
Samuel terms and had attempts at their enforce- 
ment followed; but I have good authority for say- 
ing that acceptance without enforcement would have 
led to one resignation which would have brought the 
Baldwin government to an end. 
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We are here, of course, in the realm of impon- 
derables. The main thing is that the trade union 
movement should learn certain obvicus lessions that 
emerge from the strike. These are, in essence, the 
following : 


1. Before any general strike is called, the detailed ob- 
jectives must be agreed upon. 

2. All the trade unions concerned must entrust full and 
final negotiating powers to the General Council. 

It is, at best, dubious whether the unions concerned 
in public utilities: e. g., railways, mines, electricity, 
are the front line trenches. Their stoppage is spec- 
tacular. But the services they perform are so neces- 
sary that modern governments either know how to 
run them directly, or can, by foreign purchases, re- 
place the goods they supply. It is, therefore, prob- 
ably wiser to call cut workers in industries of a private 
character and support them from the earnings of the 
others. The conflict will last longer, but the loss 
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to private industry is heavier and the government is 
dey rived of its chief moral weapon: i. ¢., f threat 


to the Constitution and its chief propag 


the wircles S. 


4. Any general strike of which the objective is unde- 
fined must either be defeated, or become revolutior 
If the latter happens, it will be defeated except in 
such circumstances as a protest against war, or against 


a dictatorship. 
a . ’ 
5. The preparations for a general strike can never be 


improvised. 


Upon this last question, much might be said, and 
a great deal of it would not be to the credit of the 
General Council. But the conference was not called 
to discuss technique, and the latter depends on a 
reorganization of the structure of British tracde- 
unionism which is unlikely for some time to come. 
Haron J. LAski. 
London. 


Consumers in Wonderland 


V—In Which the Authors Give Some Suggestions as to 
the Way Out of Wonderland 


O Mouse, do you know the way out of this pool ? 


UBLICATION of the first articles in this 

series has brought many inquiries from read- 

ers. It is widely conceded that the consumer 
is in Wonderland, but what, specifically, is the way 
out? A fair question deserving a fair answer. In 
this article we propose to outline some of the chief 
agencies which are now blazing trails out of Won- 
derland, together with a few suggestions for a more 
direct exit. We only wish that the answer might 
be more complete. 

For the consumer to buy necessities and com- 
forts (luxuries lie somewhat outside the picture) 
on the basis of impartial scientific advice, backed 
with laboratory analysis and comparative test, im- 
plies a revolution in the time-honored relationship 
between buyer and seller. It is not a condition to 
be achieved tomorrow, nor is there any royal road 
along which to march. The seller has ever reserved 
the right to puff his goods, to endow them with 
virtues beyond the arts of chemistry and physics 
to define, to impute unique and even mystical qual- 
ities to them, to dazzle and intrigue the buyer by 
any method that came to hand. Meanwhile, caveat 
emptor. Modern merchandising gives an impression 
of greater frankness than that maintained in the 
old horse-trading days; it is undoubtedly speedier 
in consummating a sale; but an unbiased compari- 
son of the advertising with the facts shows that 
the seeming frankness is often only a component 
of a new kind of mysticism. Meanwhile, with the 





coming of mass production, with the possibility of 


turning out all manner of necessities and comtorts 


in unlimited quantities, the time-honored technique 
of trading becomes increasingly irrelevant and im- 
material, and the substitution of science tor the 
more romantic forms of salesmanship is as neces- 
sary, and one hopes as inevitable, as the substitution 
of astronomy for astrology. 

Mrs. Helen Woodward, in her book Through 
Many Windows, gives us a sample of what may 


be expected under the prevailing canons of trade. 


She is set at the task of preparing advertising copy 
for an infant's food, and her superior guides her 
pen with these words: 

As for this baby-food stuff, for God's sake put some 


ob stuff in it. You know. And make it beautitul, too. 
Make it beautiful, make the words sing. Hear ! 
There isn’t a woman in the world that cares al 
That kind of stuff you write for the W 
Home Companion, that’s what gets ’em. Tears! Make 


‘em weep. 
There are three chief methods by which the con- 
ay" ‘ 
sumer can avoid the weeping if he so desires. 


Always provided that there are women in the world 
who care more for a sound baby food than for the 
shedding of tears. 
through standardization, 

through publishing the results of impartial tests on 


Science can aid the consumer 
through specifications, 


competitive or other products. 
The government defines standard grades for 
milk; the cement industry has defined the quality 
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of cement. In so far as the quality of common 
articles may be guaranteed by the government, or 
by voluntary agreement on the part of manufac- 
turers, the consumer is automatically protected. 
Such protection is still in its infancy, however. 

Science can aid the consumer by helping him buy 
to specification, which means defining quality in ad- 
vance, rather than experimenting with it afterwards. 
Large intermediate consumers stand to make vast 
savings in purchases through utilizing the specifica- 
tion technique. For the ultimate consumer, the 
method is more difficult to handle, unless it takes 
the form of statements on labels to the effect that 
such goods have been made to a designated and 
authoritative specification. 

Thirdly, science can help the consumer by im- 
partial testing. Imagine, if you can—the concept 
is a novel one—a great series of testing labora- 
tories manned by impartial physicists, chemists and 
engineers, putting all makes of electrical refrigera- 
tors, oil heaters, baby foods, cleaning compounds, 
cough mixtures, breakfast foods, tooth pastes, 
paints, motor cars at a given price level, through 
the mill of quantitative analysis, and publishing in 
parallel columns just the cold figures covering the 
performance of each make. In the face of such 
analysis—even when it was only potential—how 
long could the higher salesmanship, and the higher 
weeping, be maintained? It would collapse like a 
punctured balloon. 


The principles underlying the work of the Bu- 
reau of Standards at Washington have been ever 
in the back’ of our minds as coming nearest to 
furnishing the ideal technique for protecting and 
informing the buyer. Better than any other single 
institution, it illustrates the possibilities of trans- 
ferring the conception of standards from the realm 
of theory to the realm of the concrete. But that 
transfer is still far from accomplished. 

The Bureau saves the federal government in the 
neighborhood of $100,000,000 a year on purchases 
of supplies and equipment. But it has also made 
great savings for private industry, as well as for 
the consumer at large. For instance: as a result 
of its work on builders’ hardware, one hundred 
non-standard finishes have been cut to twenty-five, 
saving the industry $10,000,000 a year. Follow- 
ing work for the petroleum and automobile in- 
dustries, $100,000,000 annually has been reclaimed 
from the crude oil supply in the form of addi- 
tional gasoline. Gasoline saved through increased 
use of cord tires—which require on the average 
one horse-power less per car, and whose superior 
eficiency was first definitely shown by the Bureau 
—amounts to no less than $40,000,000 each year. 

Which brings us to ask a blunt and necessary 
question. Why does a service run by taxpayers’ 
money refuse information covering competitive 
products—to that same taxpayer? The answer is 
obvious, but not altogether convincing. It is argued 
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that the general release of test results covering 
competitive products by name of maker will pro- 
mote commercial injustice. K’s oil may never have 
been submitted for test. A’s oil, which made a high 
rank, has changed its process and is now inferior. 
This point is well taken, of course, but is it im- 
portant enough to freeze out the common citizen 
to eternity? Release would make a disturbance, 
here and there—granted. Some injustice would be 
done—granted. But facts are facts, and the pos- 
sibility of their misuse is something that must al- 
ways be faced. Galileo had some facts that, first 
and last, upset a good many people. Should they 
have been bottled up forever? 

The Department of Agriculture does a great 
deal of work for the ultimate consumer in the 
field of household goods and equipment, and in 
the form of advice and service to the farmer. The 
Bureau of Hlome Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture comes the nearest of any government 
service to the problems of the ultimate consumer. 
But for the study of those problems afiecting ma- 
terials, equipment and arrangement of 20,000,000 
American homes, the total appropriation is only 
about $120,000 a year—the merest pittance in con- 
trast with the great sums which the government 
devotes to the interests of manufacturers and busi- 
ness generally. 

The state of North Dakota easily takes the lead, 
in local legislation, in supplying the consumer with 
information about the goods he buys. It has es- 
tablished full and comprehensive food, drug and 
beverage inspection laws, with specifications defin- 
ing color, freshness, potency, and other essential 
characteristics. Grades of vegetables, fruits, spices, 
etc., are defined in great detail. The state labora- 
tory provides the unusual service of publicly list- 
ing the results of tests on milk and of giving nu- 
merical scores, based on excellence, to groceries, 
confectioners’ shops, restaurants, bakeries, meat 
markets, slaughter houses, bottling works and 
wholesale houses throughout the state. 


The government has no monopoly on_ the 
agencies which provide scientific information on 
consumer's goods. Some of the great corporation 
laboratories—like that of the General Electric 
Company—rival the Bureau of Standards. Such 
information, however, is bought and paid for, and 
normally only findings of a general nature are given 
out to the public. But what a story could be told 
if all the private laboratories opened their files! 

There are also the laboratories which make a 
business of testing for a fee, secving their clients 
effectively and very confidentially. Only rarely do 
their findings ever reach the general consumer. 
It is significant that at least one of these labora- 
tories will no longer accept a testing assignment if 
the results are to form the basis of a sales cam- 
paign. It has found by bitter experience what an 
enthusiastic copy-writer can do to a careful and 
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honest report. There are the university labora- 
tories which occasionally carry on tests of the great- 
est public importance—like the heating furnace ex- 
periment at Brown, already referred to. There are 
a few research agencies operating more or less di- 
rectly in the consumer's interest—the Good House- 
keeping Institute, The New York Herald-Tribune 
Institute, and others. Finally, there are the profes- 
sional societies and the trade associations. 

Far and away the leader among the technical 
societies, from the point of view we are consid- 
ering, is the American Medical Association. It is 
as fearless as it is explicit in the exposure of quack- 
ery. Its Council of Pharmacy and Chemistry and 
its Bureau of Investigation are continuously busy 
in the public interest. It has haled untold rascals 
before the bar of public opinion; broken up hun- 
dreds of shell games. On the strength of its quan- 
titative analyses, it has been sued for libel many 
times, to an aggregate of many millions. The total 
damages so far collected from the Association have 
been precisely one cent—awarded by a jury, on what 
was probably a nice legal point, to the makers of 
Wine of Cardui. But the findings of the Medical 
Association, despite their great value, seldom find 
their way into newspapers and magazines. 

Of the professional engineering societies, per- 
haps the standardization work inaugurated by the 
automotive engineers has had the greatest influence 
upon the goods of the ordinary citizen. Standard 
rims make for easy interchange of tires; standard 
bolts and nuts for quick replacement of worn or 
damaged parts, as well as for great savings in 
manufacturing cost. Altogether the society has 
worked out and put into practice some 600 stand- 
ards for the automobile industry. Tht total sav- 
ings are reliably estimated at over $750,000,000 
a year. Even at this, however, one of the presi- 
dents of the Automotive Engineers has declared 
that for every dollar put into engineering of all 
kinds, including research, twenty dollars is put into 
automobile advertising. 

For a complex set of reasons, too involved to dis- 
cuss here, it is likely that real certification of ma- 
terials and products to the consumer will be done 
in this country, not by the technical societies, but 
by the government or by private foundation, pos- 
sibly with the trade associations collaborating. 


If there had existed a militant organization of 
consumers, with a staff of commodity experts, these 
articles would never have been written. The federa- 
tion of consumers against the competitive onslaught 
of organized producers bent on securing a larger 
and larger share of the national income is sooner 
or later inevitable. This is particularly true, be- 
cause the interest of the government itself tends 
to lie on the side of the group having the most 
articulate organization: in most places, and par- 
ticularly with the federal government, on the side 
of the manufacturer. 
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The Educational Buyers’ Association, whom we 
have quoted, is a thoroughly competent organiza- 
tion on the side of the large consumer, such as a 
university. It publishes a series of reports on goods, 
in which various makes of the same artick 
carefully analyzed in the laboratory by students at 
the University of Chicago. The 
sembled in complete form and circulated to mem- 
bers, thus placing them in much the same position, 
with respect to certainty of value for money ex- 
pended, as though the tests made on the same 
commodities by the Bureau of Standards had been 
put into their hands. The several commodities are 
fully identified as to maker and brand. 

Mail-order buying has great possibilities fo: 
economy on staple goods susceptible of exact 
scription. There are enough good specificati: 
ready available to build a sizable mail-order bu 
ness on this principle alone. There is a gvenuin 
public service as well as a fortune in it for the 
man who first makes a beginning. At a very mod- 
erate relative cost, hundreds of other specifications 
could be set up in coéperation with the Bureau o| 
Standards, the Bureau of Home Economics, and 
the trade associations. What is the burden of writ- 
ing the most careful specification for aluminum 
ware—say, $5,000 at the outside—in contrast with 
a turnover of a half-million dollars of such 
a year ina single New York store? 

The department store is not so susceptible to the 
technique, in all its lines, as is the mail-order house. 
Many of its goods have a fashion or fad appeal, 
others are frankly luxuries. But a substantial pro- 
portion of department-store business—staple tex- 
tiles, hardware, cooking utensils, seeds, garden 
tools, sewing machines and household appliances- 
is well within the specification limit, and capabk 
of furnishing immense savings in retail distribution. 


results are as- 


Vare 


A multi-millionaire of an inquiring turn of mind 
could probably perpetuate his name to eternity by 
endowing a laboratory and information bureau on 
a scale sufhciently ‘large to make a real impression 
upon the buyer’s consciousness. ‘““The Consumers’ 
Foundation,” he might call it. Under a group of 
public-spirited and disinterested trustees, chosen 
mainly from the professions, its experts could af- 
ford to tell the truth and nothing but the truth, 
and furthermore, they could put their efforts into 
ficlds where the protection now afforded is par- 
ticularly inadequate. Articles that bulk large on 
the family budget, and which are not now covered 
by analysis in either government or private out- 
posts, should probably be the first concern of such 
a laboratory. Business houses desiring sincerely to 
support the Foundation’s work—and there would 
be many of them—could be publicly listed as pre- 
ferred suppliers, if and when they met the labora- 


tory’s requirements, 
If a million citizens could be persuaded to in- 
cach per year for verified facts about 
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their purchases, wonderful things could be done. 
In relation to service rendered, scientific work is 
normally the cheapest thing in the world. It is 
probable, furthermore, that a service paid for will 
be more extensively used than free hand-outs by 
the government. The kind of information which 
is most useful is not a learned treatise on the 
histology and etiology of a given article, but some- 
thing translatable directly into an order on a Main 
Street store. 


It is the consumer’s move. If he wants to leave 
Wonderland, there are ways out, and the clear pos- 
sibility of drastically reducing the cost of living. 
He can get his money’s worth if he is willing to 
organize to get it. The market always responds 
to organized pressure. Pending the coming of or- 
ganization, the individual can create no little nui- 
sance value in the right direction and learn a lot 
besides, by adopting some, or all, of the follow- 
ing suggestions: 


Ask advertisers to produce the scientific facts upon 
which their claims are based. 

Ask the same of door-to-door canvassers. 

Ask the same of storekeepers and dealers. 

Ask your Congressman to obtain the release of gov- 
ernment information, particularly that of the Bureaus 
of Standards and Chemistry, on goods, by maker’s 
name. 

Get competitive sales arguments together and watch 
them flatten out. 

Refuse to deal with firms making fantastic or mis- 
leading claims, or guilty of unfair competition. Write 
them to that effect. 

Call the attention of editors to misrepresentations, 
either known or apparent, in advertising. You will 
find such, we believe, in every popular magazine. 

Encourage your local sealer of weights and meas- 
ures. Give him more work to do. 

Encourage the Better Business Bureaus. Give them 
more work to do. 

Encourage your local food control official. Find out 
what his laboratory is doing. 

Read labels carefully; compare them with the ad- 
vertising. Discrepancies between the two measure, in 
part, the extent of misrepresentation. 

Look for weights on package goods; figure out how 
much you are paying per pound. ‘Then look at your 
bank balance. 

Write for government bulletins which analyze spe- 
cific products, or groups of products. 

When you hear the word “guarantee,” laugh 
heartily. 

When you read a testimonial, laugh heartily. 

Ask the nearest college to run a test for you. It will 
educate the students, as well as yourself. Let manu- 
facturers know the result of the test. 

Encourage manufacturers of sound products, com- 
petently and honestly described, to keep it up. Give 
them your business. 

Make your own products at home until certain in- 
dustries—such as insecticides, floor waxes, furniture 

polishes, cleaning compounds,  fertilizers—improve 
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their standards and pass on the economies of mass pro- 
duction. The government will tell you how. This is, 
necessarily, only a stop-gap. 

Never believe the findings of a test as advertised. 
They are often doctored. 

Never believe advertisements of competitive goods 
(except in the scientific journals), and say so, loudly, 
clearly and on every possible occasion. Thus may 
ultimately come copy that you can believe, copy backed 
by impartial, scientific authority. 


These instructions will make the super-salesman 
smile—as he has every right to today. But some 
day he may smile out of the other side of his mouth. 


Of one thing we can be sure. The time has 
gone—possibly forever—when it is possible for 
each of us to become expert on all the things we 
have to buy. Even the wisest can have knowledge 
of only a negligible section of the field. What sense, 
then, in a specialized industrial society if each indi- 
vidual must learn by trial and error again and for- 
ever again? 

Some day, somewhere, somehow, science must 
step into this wilderness, and provide the knowl- 
edge, wholesale, that no one of us can ever hope 
to learn at retail, and which we now try to ac 
quire at such a pitiful, needless cost. 

STUART CHASE and F. J. SCHLINK. 


(This is the fifth and last of a series of articles. 
They will be included, in greatly expanded form, 
as part of the material in a book by Messrs. Chase 
and Schlink, to be published this spring by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York, under the title, Get- 
ting Your Money’s Worth.) 


O’ Keefe and Matisse 


ISS O'Keefe is perhaps the most original painter in 
M America today. The present show of her recent 
work leaves one wondering as to what new aspects of life she 
will make her own. I do not wish to dwell on her paintings 
as separate canvases, although in The Wave, and the sun 
blazing behind The Shelton, and in what is nominally one 
of her flower-interiors, as well as in several more abstract 
designs, she has produced pictures upon whose excellence 
one might well linger for a while. The point is that all 
these paintings come from a central stem; and it is because 
the stem is so well grounded in the earth and the plant 
itself so lusty, that it keeps on producing new shoots and 
efflorescences, now through the medium of apples, pears, 
egg-plants, now through leaves and stalks, now in high 
buildings and sky-scapes, all intensified by abstraction into 
symbols of quite different significance. 

Miss O'Keefe has not discovered a new truth of optics, 
like Monet, nor invented a new method of zxsthetic organi- 
zation, like the Cubists; and while she paints with a formal 
skill which combines both objective representation and ab- 
straction, it is not by this nor by her brilliant variations in 
color that her work is original. What distinguishes Miss 
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O'Keefe is the fact that she has discovered a beautiful 
language, with unsuspected melodies and rhythms, and has 
created in this language a new set of symbols; by these 
means she has opened up a whole area of human conscious- 
ness which has never, so far as 1 am aware, been so com- 
pletely revealed in either literature or in graphic art. Un- 
like the painters who have taken refuge in abstract art to 
hide their inner barrenness, Miss O’Keefe has something to 
communicate; and the human significance of her pictures is 
enriched rather than contracted by the symbols and the 
formal figures she employs. 

In thinking of Miss O'Keefe, my mind drifts back in- 
evitably to another distinguished American artist, Albert 
Pinkham Ryder. He, too, in his landscapes and in his more 
deliberately symbolic pictures, sought to use the objective 
fact as a means of projecting a more interior and less articu- 
late world; but, like Blake and Redon, his mind ran most 
easily in the groove of literary myths, and in his paintings 
of Time Riding Around a Racetrack or the Witches in 
Macbeth or Jonah and the Whale, he was dependent upon 
irrelevant suggestions for his theme, conveying by literary 
allusion feelings for which he had no direct language. Miss 
O'Keefe has found her symbols without the aid of literary 
accessories; hers is a direct expression upon the plane of 
painting, and not an illustration by means of painting of 
ideas that have been verbally formulated. Indeed, Miss 
O’Keefe’s world cannot be verbally formulated; for it 
touches primarily on the experiences of love and passion. 
Whitman said that the best was that which must be left 
unsaid, and anyone who has reflected upon his passionate 
experiences is always a little appalled at the fact that they 
become so inarticulate in actual life, or so evasive, so skit- 
tishly evasive, when they seize hold of the poet. 

The premonitions of love, its pre-nuptial state as it were, 
are the constant themes of poctry; but in literature love 
and passion retain something of the desire of the moth for 
the star; when we become conscious of them in other terms, 
we are faced either by the empty swaggering of a Swinburne 
or a Wilde, whose personal history gives one reason to 
doubt if they had anything more than a literary background 
for their emotions, or by the all too literal allusions of a 
Rochester. The fact is that words strike love stone-cold ; 
what it is, is something much too deep in the blood for words 
to ejaculate; and when driven to such an indirect medium, 
the result is not the original quality of passion or sexual 
intimacy at all, but obscenity—which is but the ashes from 
an extinguished fire. 

What is true of love holds for other emotions and feel- 
ings: if their warm impalpability is to be extracted from 
consciousness, they must be transformed by painting into 
their own special symbols, and not first done into a verbal 
medium; a blasted tree may convey more human anguish 
than the most scarified and tear-stained face, labeled An- 
tigone. Perceiving this fact, and creating images that are 
as palpable as flesh and as austere as a geometric figure, 
Miss O’Keefe has created a noble instrument of expression, 
which speaks clearly to all who have undergone the same 
experiences or been affected by the same perceptions. She 


has beautified the sense of what it is to be a woman; she 
has revealed the intimacies of love’s juncture with the purity 
and the absence of shame that lovers feel in their mecting; 
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and 


may 


she has brought what was inarticulate and troubled 
confused into the realm of conscious beauty, where it 
be recalled and enjoyed with a new intensity; she has, in 
sum, found a language for experiences that are otherwise 
To do this steadily in fresh 
as in 


too intimate to be shared. 
forms, and to express by new expedients in design 
the filling of a large canvas with the corolla of a flower— 
her moods and meanings: these are the signs of a high 
wsthetic gift. A minor painter might achieve this once; 
and would perhaps carve a prosperous career by doing it 
over and over again; Miss O'Keefe, on the contrary, has 
apparently inexhaustible depths to draw upon, and each new 
exhibition adds richness and variety to her central themes. 


Her place is secure. 


If this be madness, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


Miss O’Keefe’s paintings and the recent retrospective show 
of Matisse remind one that the pure artist is always more 
deeply in touch with life, even with life considered merely 
in the dress of our own day, than the conventional artist 
who does the accepted thing. Superficially speaking, it would 
seem that commercial illustrators are of all people the ones 
most closely in touch with “life”: do they not have to mect 
business men, face actual problems in advertising, produce 
there is a complete lack 


marketable goods? Far from it: 


of living relationship in their magazine covers and subway 
ads: the girl whose skin you love to touch tells nothing 
about our own day. Such drawings are a complete blank; 
if an Elie Faure were to examine them five hundred years 
hence, the only inference he could draw would be that our 
civilization lacked an wsthetic sense. 

Miss O'Keefe’s paintings, on the other hand, would 
tell much the of Victorian 


and the ingrowing consciousness of sex, in resistance to a 


about departure prudery 


hard external environment; were Sherwood Anderson's 
novels destroyed, were every vulgar manifestation in the 
newspapers forgotten, were the papers of the Freudian 
psychologists burned, her pictures would still be a witness; 
for, apart from their proper beauty and significance, they 
aspects of our 


reveal and refocus many of the dominant 


as a conventional painter of “studies”; gradually, two things 
as a conventional painter of “studies”; gradually, two things 
developed in his work: a clarity of structure, a feeling for 
what we were executing in other forms with the aid of 
equations and mechanical drawings, and, side by side with 
this, a certain lush sensual quality, conveyed partly by color 
and partly by sleek oriental women and soft upholstery. Is 
not this the essence of our contemporary spiritual dilemma? 
There is war between our vital needs and our mechanical 
routine. remembered 
a factory I had recently inspected, in which the machinery 
was here and there furtively plastered with pictures of vari- 
ously naked hussies, cut out from contemporary magazines 
of “art.”” There was the exact equivalent in “life.” Is not 
the conflict, indeed, pretty obvious everywhere? The artist, 


Looking at Matisse’s pictures, | 


unconsciously perhaps, attempts to transmute it into beauty; 
but the divorce is a critical one, and the passage to beauty 
not Matisse succeeds best, I think, in his still-lifes, 
where color and form are orchestrally handled in superb, 
Lewis MUMForRD. 


casy. 


intricate, vibrant designs. 
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Some Advice to Writers 
Be sees few weeks some young man or woman comes 


around, asking: (1) Is there a job for me here? 
(2) I want to write, what'll I do about it? The answer 
to (1) is, Sorry; the answer to (2) is, Sit down and write, 
damn it. Neither answer gives satisfaction; in particular 
the second is considered unhelpfully frugal, and causes its 
recipients, as they leave, to reef in their belts hungrily. 
Evidently a nine-course meal was expected. Against future 
requests of the same sort, I have secured seven or eight 
thousand calories of advice from an old gentleman who 
knows what he is talking about. Some of it is impossible 
to carry out, and some of it is a little solemn, but on the 
whole it fills the bill. So here it is. 


Write? Everyone can write. That’s just the trouble. 
Everyone can talk, everyone is possessed of a mother tongue, 
and, at its simplest, writing is merely a setting down of talk 
upon paper. Therefore, from one point of view, there is 
no need to learn to write. Just talk into the typewriter. 
Ninety percent of today’s writing is no more than that. 

I shal! assume, however (with considerable tact), that 
you do not wish to belong to the 90 percent, but are ready 
to believe that writing is something that can be learned; 
something that, like playing the piano or painting portraits, 
cannot be done at all unless it is learned, studied, practised 
and sweated over. I shall assume, with even greater tact, 
that you are willing to tie yourself down to a program 
which will be as arduous and, for long, as fruitless as finger 
exercises or drawing from life. I shall further assume, with 
the height of disregard for reality, that, like the painter 
and the musician, you will throw the first two years’ 
product into the waste basket, and that, if by mischance you 
sell anything written within that time to a magazine, you 
will repent of it and bow your head in shame. There is a 
maxim used by artists to humble those they teach: love the 
work, but hate the result. Begin, then, in that frame of 
mind and you will go a long way. 

There is no established procedure, no set of finger exer- 
cises for learning to write. Your own ingenuity and con- 
stancy must be your guide. Words are to be your raw 
material, so of course you must know all about them. They 
are variable and fluid; keep them always in that transient 
state, turning them over and over, pairing them, matching 
them, discarding them, picking them up again until some of 
their innumerable facets have begun to appear to you. 
Avoid, above all things, that easy coagulation of them into 
recurring phrases, into the rubber stamps which mark the 
lazy ear and the jellifying mind. If a phrase recurs to 
you, do not think well of it because you do not find it in 
the work of others; every writer has his own private rub- 
ber stamps along with those that are public property. 

As you listen to people talking around you, you will be 
struck by how large a part of what they say is the result 
of sheer habit. Each of them possesses, unknown to him- 
self, several dozen or several hundred grooves, into one of 
which his speech or his thought will inevitably fall if you 
listen long enough. Some of these habits may be labeled 
laziness, others may be ascribed to prejudice, unconscious 
mimicry, memory, background and many other patterns of 
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mind. In writing, these habits are less obvious, but they 
exist to a formidable, to an altogether discouraging degree. 
Probably the most important thing you can do, as you learn, 
is to break up your habits, your solidifying ways of saying 
things, as soon as you are aware of them. Don’t let them 
get ahead of you. Habits are necessary, of course; almost 
everything we do is habit, but you must form your habits 
and not let them form you. If you feel, some time before 
the expiration of your apprenticeship, that a style is grow- 
ing upon you, smash it, change it; the chances are that you 
really have as yet no style worth mentioning, so the de- 
struction will actually destroy nothing. Copy other writers, 
both good and bad, deliberately; write serious imitations 
and parodies of them, but never copy or make fun of any 
one of them for very long. Make no long-term favorites nor 
hold in respect the detail of any writer, because, while you 
cannot hope to recapture what makes him great, the details 
of him can be reproduced with surprising faithfulness. 

Your style is only a tool, and should not be an end in 
itself, so long as there is anything you really want to say. 
The latter possession is by far the more valuable, but it 
can be warped and defeated by lack of the former. Don't 
sit back and mutter, I have nothing to say. Having some- 
thing to say can be learned by anyone of good intelligence 
and industry. And don’t complain that you lack imagina- 
tion. Imagination, up to a certain point, can be acquired ; 
given a small seed of it, careful watering will make it grow 
to an astonishing size. For nothing grows out of a vacuum; 
imagination does not proceed out of a void, but from some- 
thing else; it is the electric fusion of already existing parts. 
If your mind is full of things seen, remembered, of people 
observed and overheard, a systematic shuffling and rubbing 
of these small fragments together will produce a spark of 
some sort. In the same way, artificial and repeated con- 
junction of little details which, separately, suggest no com- 
ment worth putting down, will in time and-through prac- 
tice effect a brilliant marriage of trifles, about which some- 
thing must be said. Imagination and the impulse to speak, 
then, are largely phenomena of cause and effect; since they 
are not gifts of the gods, but are born in your own head, look 
to it that your head is well stored and often replenished. 

I do not need to repeat all the old advice about observ- 
ing, watching, listening and noting down. Every writer is 
told to practise these habits, and if he is any good he knows 
that he ought to do so, instinctively. But there are two 
stages in this process. The elementary stage is that of pro- 
miscuously acquiring the habit, the task, daily, hourly re- 
peated, of looking at and hearing everything; it is learning 
to make with ease the efforts of attention and reten- 
tion. The second stage comes later, at the point where you 
begin to ask yourself, What am I looking for? Certain 
things in your surroundings are relevant, others are not. 
To what shall you choose that they be relevant? Once 
more, habits begin to harden, and it is necessary to “break 
them up. You may find, for instance, that from the pco- 
ple and scenes about you, you are beginning to pick out 
what is relevant to the tragic, the comic, the mysterious, 
or the peculiar aspect of them. One of these views of life, 
and ways of writing about it, will eventually be more suited 
to your bent than the others, but do not get the hobit of 
looking through a certain color of spectacles too early. 


ey aS 
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Keep changing your estimate of what is relevant. Force 
what is irrelevant one day to become relevant the day after. 

People are your game. Whether your success is destined 
to be in dollars or in praise only, other people will always 
be the thing most worth writing about. 
for them perpetually fresh. 
than this almost moral attitude, and few things are more 


Keep your eye 
Nothing is more necessary 


dificult. In effect, 1 am asking you never to allow your- 
self to be bored by other people. Boredom lumps them to- 
gether, and classification is fatal in those who would write 
about them. ‘They are all different; get that in your head 
and never let it get out. They are all worth writing about; 
get that into your head also. Learn to look at and listen 
to each one of them as if you were confronted by an en- 
tirely new specimen, unique in all the world, and learn to 
examine each one as if you had never seen him before. Ap- 
proval or disapproval, like or dislike, must be rooted out 
of your soul, where writing is concerned; entertain no 
moral or emotional judgments, but perceptions, facts and 
understanding only. 

Inspiration? A question that is sure to be raised. It’s 
not a visitation, of course, but is inside you all the time. 


Don’t wait for it—that is an old saw—keep on writing and 


writing and every so often it will come roaring up out of 

your insides and take the pencil from your hands. No- 

body knows how to coax it up. Don’t press, as the golfers 

say; learn to lie fallow and soak up the sun; the shy beast 

will come up or not, as he chooses. 

Hard to understand and 
l Avoid 


So let’s end simply and easily. 
Hate paper and ink except when 


Not very good advice, perhaps. 
harder to follow. 
jobs in publishing houses. 
it says something. Read, but keep away from literary gar- 
rcts, salons, cliques and gossip, and the less you see of your 
colleagues the better, for most of them don’t amount to 
the head of a pin. Keep your paper smooth and your 
Waterman clean, and Iet the light come in over your left 


shoulder. Rosert LAtrrece. 


Winter Harvest 


Beneath the dangerous sky and through the level 
Length of far fields, there is no petaled thing. 
Grim are the trees’ stark branches, there is evil 
In the warning of wind, in the starved crow’s burnished 


wing. 


Yet who shall say that sky and wind and flowerless 
Field may not know their own disastrous bloom? 
Surely the insolent eager fingers are tireless 


And deft that brought all colored things to doom... 


Appeasement there is for even spectral hunger: 
And is this their season, the pale light presences 
That glimmer and smile, and wail with the wind, and 
linger 


By my window-panes till frost-flowers wreathe on these? 


Reapers of barren sheaves, adepts of utter 
Darkness, they garner dearth with hollow strife; 
The uncolored lightless harvest is not bitter 
To them perhaps for whom this death is life. 


Marjorie MEEKER. 
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The Bandwagon 


BEHOLD THE MASTER 


Mr. Kellogg toys with States, re] ub! in and ro\ 1 w th 
an ease and a sureness that make Mr. Hughes a back num- 
ber. ... Everything is serene and prosperous, except a 

| | 


few minor disturbing issues. —-Collier’s Weekly. 


Wuat Marie Owes To TAMMANY 


Let us be sane and sensible and sincere with « 
If it were not 
be adorned with titles, and I never would have 1 p 


een Marie. 
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A Number of Things 


LIFE IN THE HACKENSACK MEApows 


As the passenger emerges from the Pennsylvania tunnel, 
and the steep dyke of Jersey City slips away behind him, 
the prairie stretches of the Hackensack Meadows are in- 
terrupted by two sudden and inexplicable hillocks, one on 
either side of the railroad’s causeway. At the base of the 
larger one, on the right, a home for inebriates extends its 
hideous brick facade, and in the near foreground appears 
its crowded graveyard, where two old men are patiently 
hollowing out another shallow tomb. As the passenger’s 
eye wanders over the horizon in a vain attempt to find 
some painless resting-place, he may, if he is lucky and it 
is nightfall, catch the silhouette of Newark’s skyline against 
the sunset. Or if it is well after dark, he may defiantly 
discover a beauty in the shrouded factories and scattered 
lights on the black water-front. But in the daytime he 
can hardly escape the village of pigstyes; if it is summer, 
and the car-windows are open, the stink of it will wake 
him from his nap. The tatterdemalion shanties and pig- 
pens sprawl over several acres of muck, right up to the 
edge of the railroad: the hordes of crowded pigs are the 
only living beings in evidence, but though he may find it 
hard to believe, he will see unmistakable signs of human 
habitation in some of the cabins: On the crazy wall of 
one of these huts, in bold but grimy letters, he may be 
startled to observe this sign, surely one of the happiest 
strokes of the God of Advertising: 


They Walk. They Talk. They Sleep. 
It is the description of a super-doll manufactured in these 


parts. 


BROADWAY 


To one who has never seen Broadway on the stage, 
the published version (Doran) reads extremely well. The 
play is supposed to be the product of collaboration between 
George Abbott and Philip Dunning; but the text has an 
evenness and sureness which suggest that, though the plot 
may have been evolved in conference, the dialogue is the 
work of one hand. From the literary point of view, indeed, 
Broadway has a certain distinction. It is written entirely 
in New York slang, but the language is given a peculiar 
color and flavor, and there is no attempt to concoct gags 
merely for the purpose of getting laughs: the wise-cracks 
are a natural emanation from the situations and the char- 
acters. And each of the characters has his own peculiar 
vein, very well sustained. The cabaret girls are wonderful ; 
the song and dance man is almost as good as a creation 
by Ring Lardner; and even the heroine, as she appears 
in the text, very plausible and lifelike, quite free from 
sentimentality, a little like a younger Lorelei Lee, acting 
in good faith. One even feels that, with such an eye for 
character and such a turn for dialogue, the author might 
have turned out a serious play almost as easily as a melo- 
drama. A melodrama, however, Broadway remains: the 
villain is shot by a spirited girl with a just grievance 
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against him; and the hero, though a comic hero, wins the 
virtuous heroine. With the materials at their disposal, the 
authors might perhaps have produced a vividly colored 
nightmare, like Wedekind’s Lulu; but the authors have 
aimed at nothing more pretentious than a sure-fire the- 
atrical success and have engineered all their action with 
familiar machinery. One had a somewhat similar impres- 
sion in connection with The Shanghai Gesture, which 
displayed a considerable amount of imagination and some 
literary ability. One thinks sadly, in the case of melo- 
dramas like these, of all our dreary and sterile expres- 
sionistic plays, with their desperate effort, by machinery 
and noise, to make a contact with vulgar American life. 
What they are obliged to strain for is precisely what the 
authors of Broadway and of The Shanghai Gesture have 
in abundance at their command. Mr. T. S. Eliot is pub- 
lishing in the Criterion a hard-boiled drama in verse called 
Wanna Go Home, Baby? It is written in a vernacular— 
part English and part American—which Mr. Eliot appears 
to have accquired in somewhat the same fashion as Sanskrit 
or Provencal. The songs which he invents for his char- 
acters are echoes of American rag-time of the vintage of 
nearly twenty years ago. With the resources of the au- 
thors of Broadway, what might not one of our real 
poets achieve? 


THE ZieGFELD THEATRE 


The new Ziegfeld Theatre is a curious affair, quite un- 
like anything else in New York. The interior is oval and, 
after the green peacocks and gold panels, the luxurious 
haze of the New Amsterdam, seems a little smooth and 
bare: the proscenium arch is a dull smooth gilt, with 
rather broad columnar ruchings on both sides; the ceiling 
and the convex walls have been decorated by Joseph Urban 
with a continuous darkish green-and-purple mural, glitter- 
ing darkly with gilt dandelion-leaf tinsel and animated by 
mysterious, slender and Wagnerian male figures attended 
by gamboling gazelles. The entertainment itself is a mu 
sical comedy of rather a mechanical and commonplace sort. 
The only distinguished performer among its principals is 
Miss Ada May, who is a very engaging dancer and has 
a seductive nasal whining voice. Mr. Ziegfeld appears 
to have scanted himself in a fashion unusual with him 
by allowing the chorus to reappear repeatedly in the same 
costumes; but this doesn’t matter, as both costumes and 
dancing are up to the best Ziegfeld standard. The Al- 
bertina Rasch Dancers and the ensemble—with, among 
these last, the wonderful Ziegfeld Americanization of the 
German energy and beauty of Elsie Behrens—by them- 
selves make Rio Rita worth seeing. The real inaugura- 
tion of the new theatre will, however, one hopes, take 
place in the spring with a new 1927 Follies. 


A SopuHisTICATED MEPHISTOPHELES 


The following letter has been received by a regular con- 
tributor to this: magazine. The readers of the New Re- 
public are invited to guess to which of its writers it is 
addressed. To the first person sending in the correct an- 


ee 





pad 
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swer, we offer a prize consisting of an appropriate selec- 
tion from the new books of the season. 


O You Adorable Man! 

I have just finished snickering over [a recent ar- 
ticle in the New Republic], and I send this belated 
appreciation. You see, my friend in Sonora, Cali« 
fornia, has just sent me a stack of the beloved New 
Republics. 

I think probably the best part of [the article] is 
that I can see you now. Every article I have read 
of yours I have thought, “I should like to see him.” 
As I read —— I saw you clearly. You are dark, 
with a sardonic twist to your countenance; not very 
tall; nervous; your wife acts like poor Alice Ben 
Bolt, when you approach the house; you wear a droop- 
ing moustache (Why do you do it?) ; you are scorn- 
ful of all women; you have very presentable hands, 
good nails, well shaped, but your hands are seldom 
in repose (Such hands frighten me more than a facial 
expression) ; you are Hamlet, with the power to act, 
which he had not, and you would just as soon com- 
mit a murder any morning as shave, if it seemed 
worth while to you, which it doesn’t; you sit like 
God, judging the world—I am dreadfully afraid of 
you, though you fascinate me; your tastes in every 
direction are impeccable, yet you are scornful of those 
who make pretension to taste, as you are of those 
who have none—no, not quite, for you can forgive 
anything but assumption of superiority; you might 
kick the cat, but would like a good dog; you would 
make a wonderful lover, and a detestable husband. . . . 

Oh, well, perhaps I shall burn this after all. Now 
I am going hunting through the rest of the New 
Republics for something else by that sophisticated Me- 


long may he wave! (Oh, yes! you 





phistopheles 
have indigestion, too.) 


In Abraham’s Bosom 


In Abraham's Bosom, by Paul Green. Garrick Theatre, 
February 13, 1927. 


HE play now presented at the Garrick Theatre by 
ts the Provincetown Playhouse has for its theme a blend 
of aspiration, suffering, poignant futility and confusion. Its 
problem concerns the groping and defeated effort toward 
race freedom, growth and opportunity; and its material is 
full of pain, deep humanity and inherent drama. The 
figure who is to carry the main thread of this theme is 
a man half-white, half-black, troubled by white nerves and 
impulses, darkened in his soul with superstition, weakness 
and disease. He is Abraham McCranie, the son of Colonel 
McCranie and a colored woman, and the plot is a record 
of his story. 

We sce three Negroes in a wood where they have been 
chopping. They talk of Abe, the book-lover. Abe enters; 
he is apart from them, absorbed in his dream of an educa- 
tion and the salvation of his race. Goldie McAllister, also 


partly white, loves him, brings him food; and now, when 
Abe has been impudent to the son of his white father and 
struck him, and the father has given Abe a whipping, 
Ccoldie comforts him. The scene ends with their going 
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to sit beneath the trees and the three other Negroes break- 
ing into an orgy of excitement over this picture of | 
We see Abe then, after he 


years, the 


has been married for w 
father of two puny children who have dicd 
and now of a son that is to be strong and the s or 
of his race. Fortune has deserted Abe, his crops at 

his spirit bitter, his family starving; for he is no farmer, 
what he wants is to teach a school. The Colonel comes 
and gives him the title to some land. Abe's bitterness 
changes; he sees the heavens open, sees himself as blest 
and on the road to his mission. We find him then in 
his school, a wretched sight, and then closing ¢ hool 
because of the attack to be made on him for 


ing one of his pupils who would not try to lea: He 
moves from town to town, talking his salvation ti 
and losing his jobs, hounded, sick, bewildered, brutal 
natic, his weak and trifling son turned from t! 

Muh Mack, the aunt who lives with hin | 


complaining only his wife faithful and sla\ 


ing for him, neve: losing her belief. Colonel McCranie’s 


will has ordered that a place be always gi\ him on tl 
farm if he should wish to return. He ¢ back, his crop 
is again neglected, the cotton falls out 


he writes a spec h for the inauguration of 


that shall be a light to his people. His son sets 

class of whites on him, he is hounded from the hall w 

he meant to speak. In the fields he lies, his pur rs ¢ 
run. Mr. Lonnie, the Colonel's son, comes to find out 
what the noise is. He tries to steady Abe, but when he 
tells him that he has taken his crop and found pickers 
to get it in, Abe leaps at him, there is a scufile, the white 
man is killed. In the last scene, Abe bursts in on his fam- 
ily, his pursuers arrive, as he opens the door he is shot 


down, his last cry is freedom, freedom. ‘The curtain falls 
on his wite sobbing over him. 

As 1 ponder this play it seems moving and profound. 
of its struggle is full of tragic de- 


high-souled creature beating out 


~ ’ ’ 
Certa niy the course 


spair, this poor, confused, 


his life in vain against circumstance. There is, too, a 
certain wise balance of parts in the dramatic ele: 
the white people mean to be kind, but they are as lost 
in the midst of a race situation as the N: 
are moved now by human or afiectionate 
now by a blind racial instinct and an arbitrary, desperate 
sense of self-preservation. The climaxes in the play 
strong and bold. I seem, as I think of it, to 
present at a full, passionate story, told by a poet. Cer- 
tainly this material that Mr. Green attempts is ambitious 
of power and devastation and beauty; we are in deep 
waters with such subject matter as he emp! 

But what I remember is that for three-fifths of the 
time | was dissatisfied and often more than bored. The 
first act, up to that really inventive moment at the very 
last when the three Negroes dance about at the sight of the 
love between Abe and Goldie, was very nearly unbearable. 
With better acting, perhaps the play might have been bet- 
ter. Of what acting there was, we may say that for more 
or less untrained actors, with little sense of technical pro- 
jection, the company was perhaps passable; Miss Rose 


McClendon was, by virtue of a certain sincerity or some- 
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thing in herself, nearly always effective and often tragic. 

The dialogue of this play, apart from some of the cur- 
tain climaxes, is flat and seems hastily written. Consider- 
ing the bold, O'Neill sort of line that the treatment es- 
says, the speeches are sometimes surprisingly false, bor- 
rowed, conventional. One of the best signs of promise 
in such a play as In Abraham’s Bosom would lie in the 
ear; for nowhere in America is there better material for 
dialogue than in this world of Mr. Green's; nowhere is 
there a more special rhythm and flavor of speech than in 
the South, or more warmth and naiveté of words than in 
Negro speech. That Mr. Green made so little of this 
living stuff, that his lines have so little care and so little 
passion for the quivering beat of life that the words might 
carry, is a discouraging sign in what is obviously a marked 
theatre talent working with material that is wholly vibrant 
and freshly taken out of our American life. 

The best places in this play of Negro life are those 
like that orgiastic end of the first act; or the scenes where 
the loose and worthless grandson with his jazz talent sings 
for his old aunt and the two of them have one blood in 
their veins; or Abe’s prayer when the land becomes his 
and he dedicates his baby to God and his race. In these 
there is an essence that is racial, dramatic and moving. 
These moments take themselves out of the hands of the 
actors, the pulse quickens, the glow of strangeness and 
beauty comes over the scene; and for a little we have 
the sense of a soul working and of poetic truth. 

But it is between these moments that the trouble lies 
with Mr. Green’s play. Between these high moments we 
cannot ask an equal tension and imagination. But we 
can ask more pains, more reduction of the play’s progress 
to firm outlines that would go better with its bold tech- 
nical aim. The tenderness of feeling in this work, the love 
of the country and soil in which this history occurs, the 
courage of delineation and the range of sentiment, all 
deserve more care and choice on the author’s part. The 
glow that is in these special passages could appear, though 
in smaller terms of course, in the speeches that lie between 
them. This play is of the kind that makes you wish it 
well; and you resent all the more the fact that the gloom 
that some of it spreads over you is not the gloom of 
tragedy, for that might be rich and stirring, but of casual 
form and bad writing. 

StarK YOUNG. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
An Apology for Fascism 


IR: As an exponent of liberal principles you are sometimes 

amazing, but never more so than in your article entitled 
An Apology for Fascism. With Mr. Kallen’s article in the 
same issue I am unconcerned. It is an individual expression 
of opinion, but when you print an unsigned editorial in the 
same strain it raises acutely the question, What do you really 
stand for? 

I understand your argument as follows. Italy has enjoyed 
only a half-century of self-government. Its self-government has 
been relatively inefficient and has not really united Italy. (By 
the way, perhaps you could tell us what find of unity you think, 
on liberal principles, to be desirable.) Hence it may be a good 
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thing for Italy that it should be subjected for a while to a kind 
of inverted sovietism under which all parties but the N. F. P. 
are forcibly suppressed, in which all spokesmen of liberal opin- 
ions are beaten or imprisoned or exiled or at the least terrorized 
into silence, in which the more blatant type of militaristic pa 
triotism is encouraged, and in which the state gradually ex 
tends its tyrannical control over nearly every manifestation o: 
the national life. 

There are some strange assumptions in this argument. The 
first is that by these untoward means unity is actually attained. 
In fact, you speak as if it were even now achieved. “The Ita 
ian nation, among others, is fully entitled to select its own 
route.” No liberal would of course dream of applying to Italy 
the foolish and fatal interventionism which was attempted to 
ward Russia, when it was driven along a similar road. But 
to imagine that Italy is united by internal tyranny implies not 
only a failure to understand human nature but also an ignoranc: 
of the facts. A pro-Fascist, particularly well informed, told m: 
in Rome this past summer that on the best estimate about on 
half of the Italian people were then in favor of Fascism. Ani 


there is certainly in the more prosperous industrial provinces o: , 
Piedmont and Lombardy a deep undercurrent of exasperated but 


silent resentment—silent, so far as public utterance goes. 

Economic reforms are not the core of Fascism, nor have they 
really been achieved by Fascist methods, unless perhaps you are 
prepared to call the suppression of the right to strike an eco 
nomic reform. The gist of Fascism is a political, not an ec 
nomic, system, and politically its chief weapon is sheer suppres 
sion. How, then, can you call it “a gesture which bespeak: 
authority, mastery, and self-control”? Needless to say, the italics 
are mine. 

R. M. Maclver. 


Toronto, Canada, 


Railroad Propaganda 


IR: In your issue of January 19, you say that this Committee 
“is consistently attempting to mislead the public in its 


putner 


nouncement of railroad earnings.” The joker, you say, lies in « 
use of the property investment account to determine our rate o 
return. Not to mention the so-called Interstate Commerce Con 
mission valuation used in ex parte 74 which you say is misleadi: 
and the avoidance of whose use you call propaganda. 

The figure of $18,900,000,000 used by the Commission as a re 
base in 1920 was simply a minimum tentative estimate of a figu 
below which no finding of value could possibly go. It was 
a valuation in any proper sense of the word. The Interst 
Commerce Commission itself apparently recognizes this fact. © 
page 2 of its 1926 Annual Report it says: 


We are without an authoritative fair property value wi: 
which to compare the net railway operating income. 


And it will be some years before there is such an authoritative 
fair property value. Meanwhile, it is a matter of public record 
that in its valuations the Commission has not been applying man 
important decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States on 
what constitutes fair value. This was admitted by the examine: 
attorney for the Bureau of Valuation in the hearing before tlic 
whole Commission on July 1 and 2, 1926. Since that time— 
the Indianapolis Water Company case—the Supreme Court has 
still more vigorously affirmed these previous decisions. The Com 
mission’s first two important valuations of specific Class I rai 
roads for rate-making purposes have been unanimously enjoined 
by the U. S. courts. Hence, there can be little doubt that the 
Commission's 1920 estimate of value will have to be revised sub- 
stantially upward, 

During all the years which this process may take, to relate 
railroad earnings to the hasty estimate used by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1920 would not only be a grotesque 
injustice; it would be truly misleading, because it could result 
only in constantly overstating the rate of return being earneJ 
by the railreads on the fair value of their property. 
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In the absence of an authoritative determination of that value, 
we relate current earnings to the only currently ascertainable 
basis; namely, the property investment account. This is not, as 
you state, “the book value which the railroads place upon them- 
selves.” It is a mere record of investment, It is the aggregate 
of all the entries made in the various capital accounts prescribed 
in railroad accounting, plus working capital and materials and 
supplies on hand, Since 1907 these entries have been pursuant 
to law and under the regulation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Nearly half of railroad investment has been made under 
these conditions, 

But since the bulk of railroad property was acquired prior to 
the rise of prices due to the Great War, it is impossible that 
the present value of this property should not substantially exceed 
this investment. Hence, if there be any unfairness in its use, 
that unfairness is to the railroad investor, the present value of 
whose investment is still understated by the property investment 
account. 

Rosert S, BInKERD, 
Vice-Chairman, Committee on Public 
Relations of the Eastern Railroads. 
New York City. 


{[Mr. Binkerd is in error on the following matters: 1. The 
tentative valuation of 1920 used by the Commission as a rate 
base was not a minimum figure, but was an estimate of the fair 
valuation. It was rechecked and reafirmed at the time of the 
rate reduction of 1922. Naturally the Commission recognized that 
it was not final, but the law has required it to establish a 
tentative figure as a rate base pending the final determination. 
For the railroads not to mention this figure in calculating their 
current rate of return is misleading, for it is smalier than their 
book value. 2. The Commission never has admitted that it has 
not been guided by Supreme Court decisions in final valuations, 
but on the contrary has done its best to comply with them. This 
is not an easy matter, since the decisions appear to be inconsistent 
with each other in the relative weights they give to such items 
as reproduction cost and original cost. 3. The injunctions issued 
against the two final valuations of Class I railroads were by 
lower federal courts and did not turn on issues predominant 
in the Indianapolis Water case, but on other issues, some of 
them procedural in character. 4. The capital accounts of the 
railroads comprised in large part, prior to 1907, such amounts 
as were necessary to balance the l‘abilities in the shape of stock 
and bonds. They were often inflated. Commissioner Hall stated 
in a Congressional Committee hearing in 1920 that since 1907, 
when railroad accounts became subject to the Commission's regu- 
lations, there had not been enough men to police the accounts 
adequately, and cases had been discovered where investment 
accounts had been “plugged.” There is no doubt that the rail- 
roads’ book value represents considerably more than the dollars 
actually invested, and is not “a mere record of investment.” 5. 
Whether or how much, the “present value” of the railroads ex- 
ceeds the original cost of their investment is one of the chief 
points of controversy in the whole dispute. Here, as elsewhere, 
Mr. Binkerd assumes that reproduction cost wil! prevail as the 
basis of value, and that is one of the assumptions to which we 
obiect. The fact remains that the manner of calculating their rate 
of return adopted in-their publicity by the Eastern railroads under- 
states the return on the money actually put into the roads by 
investors, as well as the return on the tentative valuation by 
the Commission.—Tue Eprrors.] 


The Brooks-Bryce Foundation 


IR: “To what extent do the ramifications of international trade 
and commerce affect the political relations between the United 
States of America and the British Commonwealth of Nations?” 
This is the title recently announced by the Brooks-Bryce Founda- 
tion of New York City for its essay contest in 1927. 
Membership in The Brooks-Bryce Foundation is limited to 
secondary schools whose pupils range from fourteen to twenty 
years of age inclusive. Annual awards are given to the boy or 
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girl in each member-school for the best essay on Anglo-An in 
friendship. The winning essay in each school is sent to the 
Foundation to be entered in the interscholastic contest, 

The prize-winning essays in the interscholastic contest 
warded with suitable prizes. The author of the essay awarded 
the first prize receives a return-trip ticket to England and a 
personal letter of credit for one hundred pounds sterling. 

Those interested should address the Foundation at 19 West 


Thirty-first Street, New York City. 
Joun E, J. FANsHAwe. 
New York City. 


The Paramount Building 


IR: I was talking the other day with a friend about an 

othce building, which my friend is just completing, and | 
suggested to him that if he wanted to see a perfectly | iful 
office building, he should see the Paramount Building in New 
York at night, in a fog, with the great bulk of its base rising 
majestically out of the blaze and the din of Broadway, the 
top of its mountain peak, barely discernible through the metro- 
politan night fog. Between the base of the mountain and its 
peak rises tier after tier of terraces, one on the other, each 


disappearing a little more than the one beneath it into the misty 
haze. The flood lights on each level seem to bring out less and 
less the outlines of the terraces, and to make each terrace, as 
one’s gaze rises higher and higher, seem a little more ethereal 
than 
be seen, as 
below it. 
My friend seemed to be quite impressed 
outburst describing the beauty of the Paramount Building, par- 
ticularly as he apparently considers me a prosaic sort of a 
person, and not liable to that sort of thing. that I 
ought to read an article in the New Republic about the Para- 
mount Building to see how somebody felt about it. That 
night when I got home, I picked up the December 22 number, 
and reading the Washington Notes (of 
reads anything in the New Republic after 
Washington Notes), I read Lewis Mumford’s Magnified Impo- 


one below, until the fog-enshrouded peak can barely 


the 


the 
it is occasionally outlined by brilliant lights 


with my poetical 


He said 
else 


course no one 


after 
until reading the 
tence about my beautiful Paramount Building. 

As I read the article I Mr. Mumford had 


examined the building so carefully, and spent so much time 


wondered why 
around and in it, when he disliked it so much... 
Mr. Mumford doesn’t 
He suggests that the majority of us common 


I don't quite see why like the Para- 
mount 
people will like 


$0 cannot know 


Building. 
it as soon as we see it. I don’t know him and 
what there is particularly about him that pre- 
Of course, naturally, the 
owners of the Paramount built it the common 
herd. They didn’t build it for blind people to see, and they 
didn't build it for those who are mentally blind to the beauties 
It would be truly unfortunate to construct 


vents his being of the common herd. 


Building for 


which it 
a building or paint a picture for the one person in a million 
and have the other 999,999 dislike it as Mr. Mumford does the 


P yssesses, 


Paramount Building. 

I wish Mr. Mumford would stroll down or up town—probably 
he would have to stroll up town, (I suspect that he lives below 
Fifteenth Street), and see the Paramount Building on a foggy 
night. I think he would honestly like it, and I think he would 
like it so much that the fact that he was prejudiced against it 
after looking at it in the bright sunlight, would not prevent him 
from admitting it. Of course he can say that the Paramount 
Building was not built to be looked at in the fog only and has 
to be looked at in the bright sunlight as well as im the fog, 
but if he is going to take the trouble to write about it, why not 
write about the beautiful things about it, just the way we like 
to pick out the beautiful things and nice things in people, and 
not to think and speak only about the unpleasant things and 
qualities which all of us possess. 

FarLtey GANNETT. 


New York City. 
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George Gissing 


The Letters of George Gissing to Members of His 
Family. Collected and arranged by Algernon and Ellen 
Gissing. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 414 
pages. $6. 

O you know there are men in London who go the 
round of the streets selling paraffin oil?” wrote 
George Gissing in the year 1880, and the phrase calls up a 
world of fog and four-wheelers and horse omnibuses, of 
link-boys with flares, of slatternly landladies, of struggling 
men of letters, of gnawing domestic misery, of gloomy back 
streets and ignoble yellow chapels above which, distant but 
distinct, as on a clear day one may see some tree-crowned 
height beyond the city, rise the columns of the Parthenon 
and the hills of Rome. For Gissing is one of those writers 
of stubborn individuality whose chance phrases have power 
to bring them back to us. He has a world of his own, and 
yet it is not our world; it remains his world. He is one of 
those imperfect writers with whom we establish a personal 
rather than an artistic relationship. Their books are half- 
transparent; while we read them we are looking at a face, 
so that now, taking up Gissing’s letters, we feel that we 
are filling in a design which we began to trace out when 
we read Demos and New Grub Street and The Nether 
World. 

Yet here, too, there are gaps in plenty, dark places left 
unillumined. Much information has been kept back, many 
facts necessarily omitted. ‘The Gissings were poor, and 
their father died when they were children, and there were 
many of them, and they had to scrape together what educa- 
tion they could. George, his sister said, had a passion for 
learning. He would rush off to school with a sharp her- 
ring bone in his throat for fear of missing his lesson. He 
would copy out from a little book, called That’s It, the 
astonishing number of eggs that the tench lays, “because I 
think it a fact worthy of attention.” She remembers his 
“overwhelming veneration” for intellect, and how patiently 
this tall boy with the high white forehead and the short- 
sighted eyes would sit beside her and help her with her 
Latin, “giving the same explanation time after time without 
the least sign of impatience.” 

Partly because he so reverenced facts and had no faculty, 
it seems (his language is meagre and unmetaphorical), for 
impressions, one wonders whether, since he had to make his 
living and was married unfortunately by the time he was 
twenty, his choice of a novelist’s career was a happy one. 
There was the whole world with its history and its litera- 
ture inviting him to haul it into his mind, to give it shape 
and coherency, and he must sit down in hired rooms and 
spin novels about “earnest young people striving fer im- 
provement in, as it were, the dawn of a new phase of our 
civilization.” - 

But the art of fiction is infinitely accommodating, and it 
was quite ready, about the year 1880, to accept into its 
ranks a writer who wished to be the mouthpiece of the 
“advanced Radical party,” who was determined to show in 
his novels the ghastly condition of the poor, and the hideous 
injustice of society. The art of fiction was acquiescent; 
such novels, that is to say, might be written, but it was 
doubtful if such novels would be read. Smith Elder’s 
reader summed up the situation tersely. Mr. Gissing’s 
novel, he wrote, “is too painful to please the ordinary novel 
reader, and treats of scenes that can never attract the sub- 
scribers to Mr. Mudie’s library.” So, dining off lentils 
and hearing the men cry paraffin for sale in the streets of 
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Islington, Gissing paid for the publication himself. It was 
then that he formed the habit of getting up at five in the 
morning, in order to tramp half across London and coach 
Mr. M. before breakfast. Often enough Mr. M. sent 
down word that he was already engaged. Gissing had to 
tramp back half across London again, and another page 
was added to the dismal chronicle of life in modern Grub 
Street. And here we run against one of those problem, 
with which literature is sown so thick. The writer has 
dined upon lentils; he gets up at five; he walks half acros; 
London ; he finds M. still in bed, whereupon he stands fort) 
as the champion of life as it is, and proclaims that ugliness 
is truth, truth ugliness, and that is all we know and all w: 
need to know. But there are signs that the novel resents 
such treatment. To use a burning consciousness of one’s 
own misery and of the shackles that cut one’s own limbs t: 
quicken one’s sense of life in general, as Dickens did, to turn 
and twist out of the murk some resplendent figure, such as 
Micawber or Mrs. Gamp, is admirable; but to use sufferiny 
to fetter the reader’s sympathy and curiosity upon your own 
individual case is harmful. Imagination is at its freest 
when it is most generalized; it loses something of its swee; 
and power when it is riveted to the consideration of a par 
ticular case calling for sympathy. 

At the same time, sympathy is a passion of great in- 
tensity; it makes the pages fly; it lends what has perhaps 
little merit artistically another and momentarily a keene: 
edge. Biffen and Reardon had, we say to ourselves, bread 
and butter and sardines for supper; so had Gissing; Rear- 
don could not write on Sunday; no more could Gissing. 
We forget whether it was Reardon who loved cats o1 
Gissing who loved barrel organs. Certainly both Reardon 
and Gissing bought their Gibbons at a second-hand book 
stall and lugged the volumes home one by one through the 
fog. So we go on capping these resemblances, and each time 
we succeed, dipping now into the novel, now into the let- 
ters, a little glow of satisfaction comes over us, as if nove! 
reading were a game of skill in which the puzzle is to find 
the face of the writer. 

We know Gissing thus as we do not know Hardy or 
George Eliot. Where the great novelist flows in and out 
of his characters and bathes them in an element which 
seems to be common to us all and not to himself alone, 
Gissing remains solitary, self-centred, apart. His is one of 
those sharp lights beyond whose edges all is vapor and 
phantom. But mixed with this sharp light is one ray o! 
singular penetration. With all his narrowness of outlook 
and meagreness of sensibility, Gissing is one of the ex 
tremely rare novelists who believes in the mind, who makes 
his people think. They are thus differently poised from 
the majority of fictitious men and women. The awful 
hierarchy of the passions is slightly displaced. Social snob- 
bery does not exist; money is desired almost entirely to 
buy bread and butter; love itself takes a second place. 

But the brain works and that alone is enough to give us 
a sense of freedom. For to think is to become complex; it 
is to overflow boundaries, to cease to be a “character,”’ to 
merge one’s private life in the life of politics or art or ideas, 
to have relationships based on them partly and not on sex- 
ual desire alone. The impersonal side of life is given its 
place in the scheme. “Why don’t people write about the 
really important things of life?” Gissing makes one of his 
characters exclaim, and at the unexpected cry the horrid 
burden of fiction begins to slip from the shoulders. Is it 
possible that we are going to talk of other things besides 
falling in love, impottant though that is, and trying to 
dine with duchesses, fascinating though that is? Here in 
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Gissing is a gleam of recognition that Darwin had lived, 
that the telegraph had been invented, that people read books, 
that friendship exists, that once upon a time there was such 
a place as Greece. It is this that makes his books such pain- 
ful reading that they can never “attract the subscribers to 
Mr. Mudie’s library.” They owe their peculiar grimness 
to the fact that the people who suffer most are capable of 
making their suffering part of a reasoned view of life. The 
thought endures when the feeling has gone. Their un- 
happiness represents something more lasting than a personal 
reverse; it becomes part of a view of life. Hence, when 
we have finished one of Gissing’s novels, what we have 
taken away is not a character nor an incident, but 2 com- 
ment upon life. 

Like his characters, Gissing commented upon life, and 
because he was always thinking, he was always changing. 
In that perpetual change, that incessant comment, lies much 
of his interest for us. As a young man he had thought that 
he would write books to show up the “hideous injustice of 
our whole system of society.”” Later, his views changed; 
either it was not possible, or other tastes tugged him in a 
different direction. He came to think, as he believed, 
finally, that “the only thing known to us of absolute value 
is artistic perfection . . . the works of the artist . . . remain 
sources of health to the world.” So that if one wishes to 
better the world, one must, paradoxically enough, withdraw 
from it and spend more and more time fashioning one’s 
sentences into perfection. For writing, in Gissing’s view, 
was a difficult art. At the end of his life he thought that he 
might perhaps be able “to manage a page that is decently 
grammatical and fairly harmonious.” Certainly, passages 
in his books stand out like stone slabs, shaped and solid, 
among the untidy litter of prose fiction. For example, he 
is describing a cemetery in the East End of London: “Here 
on the waste limits of that dread east, to wander among 
tombs is to go hand in hand with the stark and eyeless em- 
blems of mortality; the spirit fails beneath the cold burden 
of ignoble destiny. Here lie those who were born for toil ; 
who, when toil has worn them to the uttermost, have but 
to yield their useless breath and pass into oblivion. For 
them is no day, only the brief twilight of a winter’s sky 
between the former and the latter night. For them no 
aspiration; for them no hope of memory in the dust; their 
very children are wearied into forgetfulness. Indistinguish- 
able units in the vast throng that labors but to support 
life, the name of each, father, mother, child, is but a dumb 
cry for the warmth and love of which fate so stinted them. 
The wind wails above their narrow tenements; the sandy 
soil, soaking in the rain as soon as it has fallen, is a symbol 
of the great world which absorbs their toil and straightway 
blots their being.” 

For he never ceased to educate himself. While the Baker 
Street trains hissed their steam beneath his windows, and 
the lodger downstairs blew the room out, and the landlady 
was disobliging, and the grocer refused to send the sugar, 
so that he had to fetch it himself, and the fog burnt his 
throat and he caught cold and vacillated weakly from one 
domestic disaster to another in one dreary lodging after 
another—while all this went on with a dismal monotony 
which caused him to reflect bitterly upon the weakness of 
his own character, he still doggedly went on learning. ‘The 
columns of the Parthenon and the hills of Rome still rose 
above the fogs and fried-fish shops of the Euston Road. At 
last he actually set foot in Athens; he saw Rome, he read 
his Thucydides in Sicily, before he died. His comment 
upon life was always changing. Perhaps the old sordid 


reality was not the only reality; the past with its leisure 
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and its literature and its civilization were equally real. His 
books were in future to be about Rome in the time of Totila 


and not Islington in the time of Queen Victoria. But he 
could only mark down the spot he had reached and the con- 
clusions he saw before him, when death—the same death 


he had given to Edwin Reardon—came upon him and he 
died, saying to the friend who stood by his side: Patience, 
patience. ‘That comment was his last. 

VirciniA Woo r. 


Civilization and the Cortex 


Brains of Rats and Men, by C. Judson Herrick. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 382 pages. $3. 
Fatalism or Freedom, by C. Judson Herrick. New 


York: W.W. Norton and Company. 


HE function of science is to substitute mechanisms 
for mysteries, to discover causes for events which 


seem fortuitous. The task, one feels certain, will never be 
completed, since each explained mechanism plunges us into 
deeper mysteries, or, at least, raises speculation to higher 
levels. This is perhaps best illustrated by the careers of 
scientists: they begin by asking specific questions about con- 
crete things, such as, for example, the brain, and they end 
by speculating about the nature of freedom. Professor Her- 
rick demonstrates this thesis with his two current volumes; 
he, of course, still discounts philosophy and philosophers; 
indeed, he occasionally says harsh things about both—which 
is probably sufficient reason for believing that he is now 
engaged in philosophizing. And when scientists of Pro- 
fessor Herrick’s calibre begin to philosophize—so much the 
better for philosophy and perhaps for science as well. 

The particular brains about which scientists know most 
are those of rats and men—hence the title of Professor Her- 
rick’s volume. If there is any real distinction between rats 
and men as behaving organisms, its centre is predominantly 
in the size, structure and functioning of that “master-tissue” 
of the body, the cerebral cortex. One-half the total weight 
of the brain is composed of cortical cells and this half 
dominates and controls the remainder of the brain and the 
body as a whole. 


96 pages. $1. 


Numerically considered, these cells and 
their potential interneuronic connections overwhelm mathe- 


matical imagination. The number of atoms in a cubic cen- 


timetre of water may be represented by the figure 10”; 
the number of atoms in the solar system by 10°; the num- 
ber of cells in the human body by (2.65 x 10"); the 
number of nerve cells or neurons in the brain is estimated 
at (12 x 10°) and of these 9,200,000,000 are in the cor- 
tex. “Ifa million cortical nerve cells were connected one 
with, another in groups of only two neurons each in all 
possible combinations, the number of different patterns of 
interneuronic connections thus provided would be expressed 
by 10°." And these are the cells which deter- 
mine whether a particular reflex is to have its way or not, 
these are the “deciders” of our behavior. “The efficiency 
of the cortex, what practical use we can make of these 
potential intercellular associational connections, seems to 
depend in the first place upon the number and character 
of the associational patterns that are laid down as enduring 
structural records of past experience (that is, the number 
and character of our memory vestiges—what we have 
learned), and in the second place upon the facility with 
which these memory patterns can be reactivated in useful 
combinations (that is, the extent to which knowledge pre- 
viously acquired can be fitted into new situations).” In this 
respect we humans excel the rats, and consequently we have 
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created a cultural inheritance, through the use of foresight 
and means of symbolic communication. Our civilization 
rests upon the cortex. 

What Professor Herrick has to say about the cortex and 
its modus operandi does not constitute holiday reading; no 
one should read this book.unless he is prepared to have his 
higher associational centres thoroughly activated. Those 
who are thus prepared, and, in addition, are ready to have 
some new connections made, will find themselves richly re- 
paid for the effort. In fact, it is the sort of book one wants 
to read again and again, always being assured of fresh dis- 
coveries. The language used is simple enough, but the ideas 
and facts for which Professor Herrick’s words stand as 
symbols are weighted with the kind of significance which 
demands study. 

Professor Herrick is on the trail of an hypothesis of be- 
havior which is inclusive and explainable in naturalistic 
terms. “The evidence,” he writes, “that mind is a func- 
tion of brain (mind in the ordinary sense in which we use 
the term in science and in common life) is of exactly the 
same sort as the evidence that, in birds, flight is a function 
of wings, and to an unprejudiced observer it is quite as 
convincing.” This is the unifying assumption which guides 
his work in the laboratory as well as his consequent induc- 
tions. ‘The scientist who accepts this postulate—the only 
one suitable for the present capacities of scientific method— 
must defend a mechanistic concept of .organismic functions. 
Professor Herrick’s naturalism leads toward behaviorism in 
psychology and his desire for inclusiveness leads toward 
psychoanalysis. In the end~he rejects both: behaviorism, 
because of its limited and narrow use of science, and psycho- 
analysis, because of its mysticism. He is interested, for 
example, in the subconscious, and indeed has written a full 
chapter on this subject, but has not time for “the myth- 
ological gnomes of the Freudian system—‘complexes,’ 
‘censors,’ or other fabulous monsters without legitimate 
parentage or scientifically demonstrable nature.” On the 
other hand, he believes that the intrinsic processes within 
the human cortex go beyond the simple stimulus-response 
formula. Introspection and the fact of individual experi- 
ence must somehow be brought within the ambit of a thor- 
cughly scientific conception of behavior. Consciousness and 
experience are realities which can neither be denied nor left 
to the metaphysicians. “If we rule out of science every- 
thing but the easy tasks for which we already have suit- 
able technical methods, science will not make much more 
progress.” 

That a biologist holding beliefs as indicated above would 
sooner or later apply himself to such definitely philosophical 
problems as the nature of freedom and determinism and 
their réles in human conduct, was to be expected. Professor 
Herrick chooses his own definition of determinism; it is a 
mechanistic interpretation, but does not imply predetermin- 
ism or preformatian; progressive determining is the essence 
of its meaning. Living, or the vital process, is “interaction 
between a protoplasmic organization and the energies of an 
appropriate environment.” ‘Thinking, being a function of 
the protoplasmic organization, is integral to this interacting 
process which is behavior. Thoughts, emotions and volitions 
are causative factors in human conduct, and this causal 
feature of mind or consciousness permits man to live a life 
in which choice counts for something. We are, in other 
words, free within and relative to the realm of nature and 
not otherwise. Natural freedom is a reality; mystical free- 
dem is a delusion. “Common and scientific experience pro- 
vide a natural frame within which feeling, thinking, will- 
ing, purpose, self-culture, moral sanctions, choice, freedom, 
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faith, hope and charity find their places, all in orderly pat 
terns of determined and determining cause-and-effe : 
processes.” We human beings play our parts in “creati\ 

evolution.” The distinction between man’s freedom an 

the freedom afforded other natural objects is to be explain: 

solely on the basis of the immeasurable differences in man 

inner nature. 

The present reviewer is not qualified to appraise Pr: 
fessor Herrick’s technical material. There are conclusion 
which, on purely logical grounds, seem to go beyond th 
objective experimental evidence, but these are scarce. T! 
chapter entitled How Do Rats Learn? is an example o 
brilliant analysis and synthesis, and that on biologicai co: 
trol, in the smaller volume, represents a high standard « 
popular scientific writing. When Professor Herrick writ 
as a biologist, that is, with his laboratory evidence before } ; 
eyes, he is convincing, profound and clear; when his visi E 
soars off to the horizon of human perplexities, when | 
drifts into the philosophic mood, he often becomes mere! 
optimistic and traditional. Most of the metaphysical en 
mies which he so valiantly attacks are nothing more tho E 
sand-men apparently erected for that very purpose; an 
when the ghost of Bergson’s creative evolution is subs: 


tuted in their places, one realizes how bloodless the batt! : 
really was. But these are minor criticisms, prompted : . 
large measure, probably, by the reviewer's desire to make | A 


enthusiasm seem reasonable. Professor Herrick has writ 
ten_a notable book, from the biological point of view, a: 
his excursion into the field of philosophy is an event o: 


importance. 
Epuarp C. LinpEMAN. 


The Death of an Old World & 


Anatole France: The Degeneration of a Great Artist, /) 
Barry Cerf. New York: Lincoln MacVeagh. The Di 
Press. 303 pages. $4. 

Rambles With Anatole France, by Sdndor Kémer: 
(Mme. Georges Béléni) translated from the Hungarian /; 
Emil Lengyel. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
335 pages. $5. 
geo agerg Cerf's Anatole France, The Degen 

eration of a Great Artist, is evidently intended + 
The machinery 


vey Deeeeine ns +4 


be the first complete study of France. 
of scholarship gives the book an impressive air, but its thr: 
hundred repetitious pages can be condensed into one sen : 
tence: Anatole France was a cynical dilettante, who, b 
toying with life and thought, has “tainted the mental ani 
moral being of those who took his sermons to heart.” | 
is to be hoped that the reading public will not confuse th 
motive of judgment in such a plan with the spirit of fre: 
inquiry which distinguishes the critical mind. The latte: 
seeks to understand and elucidate. 

Anatole France belonged intellectually to a centur 
which had been taught to think in terms of the old politica! 
and ethical “sciences”; while it was itself beginning th 
first serious accumulation of data which was eventually to 
discredit the old thought forms. It was inevitable that th: 
period should end in an unsolvable antinomy. France, 
whose mind was retentive rather than original, gave form 
to both points of view; and by elaborating both side by 
side until their irreconcilable nature was obvious to all, 
reduced the traditional thinking to an absurdity. It was 
a natural illusion for him to think that he had reduced 
life itself to an absurdity. Out of this collapse noth- 
ing could come but intellectual nihilism and a reliance 
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on the senses, which alone could not be dissolved by 
logic. 
ents of that nihilism, and in doing so would throw con- 
siderable light on the radical change which is at. present 
coming over our method of approaching the problems of 
the mind. Essentially we are shifting from thinking based 
on ideals to thinking based on observation. Whether we 
relish it or not, the natural sciences will supply the criterion 
of twentieth-century thought. But this change was not 
possible until the older approaches had been discredited, and 
Anatole France, in his skull cap and dressing gown, the 
dilettante of all the old systems, blowing each one out 


A genuine criticism would analyze the compon- 


like a soap bubble until it burst, can be seen to have 
been an agent in that discrediting. Since he saw no other 
kind of soap bubble to make, the conclusion of his thinking 
was the futility of thought. It is this that outrages Pro- 
fessor Cerf. 

In his section, The Thinker, the professor finds the com- 
plete explanation of France in one trait which, as has al- 
ready been indicated, was a symptom rather than a cause: 
his sensuality. In each chapter the same groups of words re- 


‘ 


cur: “offensiveness,” “unsavoriness,” “the vulgar sensuality 
of the Rotisserie,” “a score of the ugliest, the most offensive 
[scenes] 1 know in literature.”” These expressions are the 
leit-motifs of the book, and their emotional nature should 
be clear to any reader. They analyze nothing; they merely 
describe Professor Cerf’s certain 
novels. An excellent example of the way in which France’s 
sensuality is made to explain everything is Professor Cert’s 


emotions on reading 


discussion of France’s attitude toward Christianity. France 
was a “sensualist’’: therefore he was resentful of a Church 
which was “the immemorial enemy of self-indulgence.” 
The professor’s explanations are too simple. 

In the section on France the Artist he comes closer to 
criticism. He sees accurately enough that France was facile 
rather than profound; that his style has charmed us by its 
sensuousness rather than by classic simplicity; that his im- 
agination was visual rather than structural—in short, that 
he was “the last of the Alexandrians.” At this point criti- 
cism might have begun. But Professor Cerf is content to 
give these qualities names with bad moral connotations: 
efieminacy and, of course, sensuality. 

It is true, as Professor Cerf says, that the younger French 
writers were already turning away from France before the 
War. He himself had made it necessary for them to dis- 
card him. With subtle flattery he was poisoning and bury- 
ing the old world. Professor Cerf throws no light on these 
changes, nor the effects they had on France's art. He is 
alarmed at the atmosphere of lassitude and despair which 
surrounded this slow poisoning; and he has translated his 
alarm into moral indignation. 

Madame Béléni’s Rambles With Anatole France is an 
account of the winter of 1910, when she acted as com- 
panion to France and nursed him through the depression 
which followed the death of Madame de Caillavet. There 
can be no doubt of her personal devotion and sympathy, but 
her hero-worship of “the Master’’ prevents her from draw- 
ing a living portrait. The France she pictures was not a 
man, subject to whims like others, but a slightly tedious 
god. She took his dictation in Paris and accompanied him 
on his last trip to Italy. She presents him as adoring 
Beauty with the conscious sentimentality of a young girl 
and talking like an extract from Baedeker. The effect, in 
spite of Madame Béléni’s emotional sincerity, is one of 
unreality. The book includes a number of interesting pho- 
tographs of France in Italy. 


Lawrence S. Morris. 


Bea PUSLIC $2 


Firstlings of the Flock 


The Ruin, by Edward Sackville West. Ni 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50 


/ i ‘HE Gothic Novel, to which genre M Sack- 
ville West assigns The Ruin, owed its « 

century vi to certain el of horror ' ! 

in origin. A problem for novelists in the 

tury was to reproduce the emotional ¢ 

agreeable to the growin nse ri | 

tions of science, particularly ps) 

religion, and earthly crime and punishment 


tants trom the other world, made the blo« 


rep! s. For the Castle of Otra or | 

has lished the Tudor mansion of \ 

ad nily whose wraith-lik 

its halls like D’An zio’s Virgins « R \ } 

Pi: © : a part ; 

backg Sir James Torrent in his | 

att ne i I | by pl \ t} t h 

of Bell id Donnizett 1 Nigel, his el 

sying the sinister role of his sister Ariadne by pl 

last act of the Elektra of Richard St: =} . 

theme is carried by Marcus Fleming, w! ( S 

the « usted blood of the younger childr Denzil | 

Helen. Altogether, Mr. Sackville West has performed a 

masterpiece of legerdemain by filling the bottle of a mod- 
vel a ae ? 1] 

ern mov ot manners with the old al Ww of 


ystery and tear. 


, 


The Pacer, by Viola Paradise. New York: E. 


NLIKE most first novels, Miss Paradise’s k 
makes a stronger finish than the ; 


and Company 


one to expect. | preliminary heats ; . 
he ly over the 1 rn course of a gir] ty 
tic de t : but in the final round there is 
a t | t of speed. Or, to char the figure from 
t ) while Miss P t and intel 
ligent iract ition, it is in her « t 1 work that 
she excels. J tuat which T} Pacer ( is 
oI ontrasted passion and tion, » gen ly 
felt 1 mov or] rend 1 

Oldbourne, by John Owen Boston 


The Giant of bourne, 
Houghton Aliffiin Company. $2. 


HE GIANT is an extension of the brief record of 
a local celebrity, inscribed on a tombstone in a 


count hurchyard, into a life. The experience thereof is 
in 1 with the precise detail which made the author's 
Ro crt Gregory a notable piece of realisn It 1 s 
through tl uiet landscape of English villa i , 
ties a centul ro, but the stcry of love $ 
not the less finely tragic for being homel 


Spell Land, by 
Dutt 


‘ PELL LAND, another story of the English country- 
s de of the same period, lacks the easy mastery wl h 


makes Mr. OQwen’s Giant, with its touch of abnormalit 


Sheila Kaye-Smith. New York: E. P. 


n and Company. $2. 


seem inevitably nght. The analysis is over-insisted on, and 
the action is forced. Miss Kaye-Smith cannot entirely fail 


to inte: us when she presents $ x | an. folk, but 
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her earlier efforts, now republished, are bound to disap- 
point readers of Sussex Gorse and Joanna Godden. 


Little Pitchers, by Isa Glenn. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. J 
TIYLE which unhappily belics the serious art of 
the book. The story is one of those experiments in 
point of view of which Henry James was fond, and like 
What Maisie Knew is staged in the consciousness of a 
child. Michael Clendenning is at once the witness and 
the victim of a badly cast marriage play. A pathetic frag- 
ment of a family which he is always vaguely seeking to 
integrate, he is dragged from China to South America, 
to New England and back to Rio, the weight of an unin- 
telligible world growing heavier with each transplanting. 
As in her former story, Heat, Mrs. Glenn deals richly 
in exotic background; but her chief triumph is her gen- 
uine and charming boy. 


East Side, West Side, by Felix Riesenberg. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 

N a classification of American backgrounds in fiction 
I the city is coming slowly to a place abreast of the 
farm and the small town. And in the United States there 
is only one metropolis that escapes the touch of the provin- 
cial. A metropolitan novel may be comprehensive like the 
city itself in the grasp of material, or it may be limited 
to a single phase of life. Manhattan Transfer is the most 
successful of the first type, and with it East Side, West 
Side will inevitably be compared. In the first place, Mr. 
Riesenberg uses the element of time as well as place; he 
Sut to do this 
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he has encumbered himself with a hero, and his personal 
direction of the history of John Breen seems slightly naive 
amid the sophistication of his background. Moreover, John 
Breen swims out intb waters where his author can only 
cluck encouragingly from the bank. The Ghetto, the Bow- 
ery, the Catskill aqueduct, Mr. Riesenberg handles frecly, 
but not the university or the drawing-room. He gallantly 
gives acknowledgment to Miss Margaret Rierdon of Henri 
Bendel, Inc., for “kind help in describing gowns worn by 
the more fashionable women characters”; but for the men! 
“A tall, smooth-shaven man in evening dress, faultlessly 
groomed, carrying an air of distinction, stood at the door.” 
Rosert Morss Loverr. 











Contributors 


Haroip J. Lasxt, professor at the University of London, is 
the author of Authority in the Modern State, and other 
works on political subjects. 

StuArT CuHase is the author of The Tragedy of Waste, and 
is a member of the Labor Bureau of New York. 

F, J. SCHLINK is a mechanical engineer-physicist, specializ- 

ing in standardization and specification work. He was 

i} formerly technical assistant to the Director of the Bu 

reau of Standards. 

|| Lewis Mumrorp is the author of The Story of Utopias, and 
Sticks and Stones. His latest book is The Golden Day. 

i MAryorte Meeker won the 1924 Young Poet's Prize award- 

ed annually by Poetry. 

| VirciInta Wootr, English novelist, is the author of The Vov- 








age Out, Jacob’s Room, Mrs. Dalloway, and The Com 
mon Reader. 

Lawrence S. Morris contributes sketches, stories and re- 
views to current magazines. 





‘ ’ ‘ 
YHE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
Program Feb. 27—Mar. 5 
AT COOPER UNION 
(8th Street and Astor Place, at 8 o'clock) 
Admission Free. 
Sunday, Feb. 27—Mr. Lewis Browne: 
“This Believing World.” : - 
Tuesday, Mar. 1—Frankwood E. W ill- 
iams: “Can Youth Ke Coerced? 

Friday, Mar. 4—Everett Dean Martin: 
“What Is the Matter With Modern 
Ideas? The Influence of the Discovery 
and Settlement of America on Modern 
Ideas.” 


AT MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
(Lexington Ave. and 22nd St., 8 o'clock) 
Single admission, 2 cents 
Reduction for Course Tickets 





5 Ibs, $3.75. 


Millhaven 





Kennaquhair Groves 


Delicious Paper Shell Pecans 
Tree-ripened, Finest Flavor 


“We have the delicious Pecans 
for desert everyday.” 


10 lbs. and over, 70c. Ib. delivered 
Address: HOWARD-LOVETT, 


ARE YOU AN INTERESTING 
PERSON? 
interested in the Finer Things of Life? 
Join AESTHETIC CIRCLE 
Non Sectarian, refined membership, 
Weekly Parties, Socials, Dances. 
Address: Box 454 The New Republic. 
Manhattan Beach Hotel, New York. 


Live in a modern fireproof hotel by the 
seashore for less than in the crowded city 
Home-like comforts. Moderate-priced res 
taurant; maid, valet and telephone servic: 
Winter rates: $12 per week for two a7 
minutes from Times Square, B. M. T. Tete- 
phone Sheepshead 3000. 





Georgia POSITION WANTED 
EXPERIENCED YOUNG WOMAN, «ev 








Monday, Feb. 28—Morris R. Cohen: 


tarial-executive ability, college education, 





“American Philosophy, American Po- 
litical Theory.” 


“Questions People Expect a Philos- 
opher to Answer. What Is Potential- 
ity, or Can Something Come Out of 
Nothing? (Conklin.)” 


following essential. 
New Republic. 


MAN, WOMAN, New York, elsewhere, with 


Address: Box 472, The 


i Vision, practical training, available to pro 
eressive organization. Permanent. Chris- 





Wednesday, Mar. 2—Lawrence J. Hener- . ‘ tian. Knowledge shorthand. References. 
son: “The Adjustments of the Human social or educational attiliation, connect Address: Box 470, ‘The New Republic. 
Body.” with Adirondack girls’ camp, established —————-—--—______ 

Thursday, Mar. 3—E. C. Spaulding: reputation. No money required but definite FOR RENT 

+ 


One large room with fireplace, bath 
and kitchen. Unfurnished. In house 





Saturday, Mar. 5—Mortimer J. Adler: 
“Psychological Relativity: The Four 
Geometries of the Soul. The Morality 
of Health.” 


Dat  — 


A Small Progressive Country Day School 
in a New England city needs a man for 
next year whe is definitely interested in 
teaching as a profession. Such a man 
might have an important part in develop- 





HOME 











— aa ae Republic. Tele- 
phone elsea 8393. 
TS  ronsaz 

B | B L E 2 lots, 20x 100 each, in restricted district 


on Plainfield Avenue, Piaintield, N. J. Bar- 
yain on quick sale. Address: Box 471, 
. 





10,000 Men and Women | New Republic. 


from all walks of life now studying the 
Bible under competent guidance. 17 


EARN $25 WEEKLY 


Spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 








ing a new school. Address Box 474, The courses available. The latest, ‘‘Find- sines. Experience unnecessary. Details 
New Republic. ing God in Human Life.” Modern ~~ Syndicate, 1060, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bible study broadens vision — deepens Pn ELS CRE A OO ‘ 





WANTED, Industrial Secretary, Y. W. C. A. 
Mastern Industrial City. State age, educa- 
tion, experience, church membership. Name 
4 references. Address Box 473, The New 








religious life. Begin now. Descriptive 
literature free.t Any course 75c. 5 
or more to one address 60c each. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The Tiniversity of Chicago Dept. 166 , Chicago, III. 





REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from 
makers. Patterns free. Cut lengths by post, 


$2.00 yd. Carriage paid. 
WEWALt, 159 Stornoway, Scotiand 














Republic. 
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pln — ee | Announcing the Publication of 





read this clear, comprehensive 


and authoritative book in 
which a keen-minded observer 
analyzes China’s past, present 

and future. 


Henry Morgenthau, former 
ambassador to Turkey: A Dream Novel _ by 


Mr. Morley shows wonderful powers 
of penetration ... clearly analyzes 


the status of the countries which 
will play so large a part in our 
future international problems. 
Dr. W.W. Willoughby, former'y 
ituti 1 the 


Constitutional adviser to 
Chinese Government: 


I know of no work dealing with the 
Far East which within an equal 
compass gives more information. | 


GroverClark, Editor, the Peking 
Leader: 
Much the best brief presentation of 
the Far Eastern situation of which 
I know. 
Hon. Setsuzco Hawada, Coun- 
selior of the Japanese Embassy: 











AFTER a ball a Viennese physi- 
~ cian lives over again, in cumu- 
lative magic, the whole circle of the 
loves he = have had. Ladies and 








8 feel care it will help the reading prostitutes ure him with the intoxi- 
public gain a better understanding cation of adventure, liberty and 
of Far Eastern affairs. ‘. " 
Sin Sens Wen Bene, Director of danger, so that he almost forfeits his 
irector o 7 
s : own wife because of an infidelity she Schnitzler 


the ChineselInstitutein America: 


A valuable contribution to the litere 
ature on Far Eastern problems. 


herself had dreamed. 


But the magical fantasy of the story fades before a nearer 
oO U R and more beautiful reality. All was a working of the im- 


agination, Schnitzler suggests that no dream is altogether 


FAR EASTERN a dream, and no reality ‘complete ‘ly real. 
ASSIGNMENT We believe “Rhapsody” will furnish more exciting spee- 


By FELIX MORLEY ulation than any book that has appeared in a long time. 
$2.00 Doubleday Page & Co. 


fHE LLOYD on Great South Day 


Price $1.50 at all Booksellers 











. . 
Bellport, L. I. Simon and Schuster, Inc. — Publishers 
Open ~ ere Zith for the accom- h 
modation © week-end parties, winter- 5 »e lew Y 
UT  Suaieeenaen, ond beceeanane 37 West 57th Street New York 
gnests) Apply, Phe Lloyd, _ Bellport, L. L sii a ee 
Telephone 17 eamipent ee Ee - —> — 
7 
Special FILM ARTS GUILD Subscription Verformance 2 4t | 
American Premiere of .¥ -“ >" rot R-CORNERED m I ot, 1] 
eo - “ y 


“THE LIVING DEAD MAN” SS DEBATE! 22%! 


Based on Pirandello’s “The Late Matthew Pascal,” Directed oe. 









by Marcel L’Herbier, Featuring Ivan Mosjoukin, Lois Moran Po, + "y 0% 
, | ss ¥ On» 3 : % | 
Also American Premiere of | - STAGE ~ e 
66 99 By MAN RAY | 
EMAK BAKIA” ren, N R [IP : 
An Amazing cinematic experiment in screen futurism | 
so GEORGE BERNARD SHAW in hi screen appearanc ie ' 
Also GEOR EI . mn ARD SHAW in ais first be ven n appearance Chairmen: Dr. WILLIAM | SIROVICH “S, ’ 
I'wo Performances—3 P. M.—845 P. M. S. JAY KAUPMAN 4s, AS 
SUNDAY, MARCH 6th, 1927 ¢ ™ 4 SAS. MAR. MAS:p.m Pe $0 
} “me S MECCA TEMPLE, 133 W. 55th St. "DAS? 
GUILD THEATRE, 245 West 52d Street, near Broadway iON Reserved Seve 2.5 0, 1.65, 1.10, fad = B/S DQ 
Reserved Seats, $2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 (including war tax) 9 %o,%, "oy tan) On sale ater Ofc (Circe S613}, Ticket Ages > 
On sale at box Office {Columbus S220) or by mail and in person at 4 2 4s 6, and by mail or in person at ofhces > SO s 
Fe ‘ i ws . ‘ me > +* 
FILM ARTS GUILD, 500 Sth Ave., Longacre 4447-10434 42>: 4) “Oy Saar ony ag Discussion / See 
7) 7 ‘@ 3 500 Fifth Avenue * a 4) 
ae ? \. Longacre 4447-10434 // Yr? | 











China and the Powers 





ou William hae Phelps 





says of a lecture by 
The Story of an Epoch Making Movement NATHANIEL PEFFER 
by Maud Nathan weet HH FF Py Qe A 


“It is a book that everyone interested in Thursday, March 3, at 8:20 P. M. 
modern life should read.” Admission, $1.00 


At all Booksellers or the Publishers Doubleday, Page NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
and Company. Postpaid $2.50. 


465 West 23rd Street New York City 
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The Youth 


Movement 


F you want to know about China, 
ask a Chinaman. 


So said H. G. Wells in last Sunday's 
TIMES. No one will question the 
soundness of this advice. China seen 
through Western eyes, is not China. 
And Mr. Wells might have added, 
“better still ask a Chinese student.” 


Students are responsible for what is 
happening there today. First, those 
argonauts, and their countless succes- 
sors, who set out beginning in 1847 
to seek learning in Western lands, 

~ and later, native students in Chines: 

In schools whose teachers have largely 
been foreign trained. 


Unlike Japan China has made no ab- 
ject surrender to the West, nor can 
she ever. Her culture, the growth | 
tens and tens of centuries, will accept 
change, but not annihilation. She 
may adapt, but she cannot adopt. 


No upheaval in history compares 
by either in magnitude or interest with 
the spectacle we of this generation ar< 
witnessing in the East. The oldes: 
most populous, and culturally most 
stable nation of the world has be 
innoculated with the powerful virus 0! 
new ideas. The effect has been to pr: 
voke extreme disorder threatening th 
life and unity of a civilization. Today 
the disease approaches a crisis. 





CONTENTS of the book 
Chapter 
I The Revolt of Youth 
Il The Youth Movement in Germany: A 
Comparative Study 
III The First Chinese Students to Go Abroad 
IV The Voyage of the Argonauts 
V The Argonauts Return 
VI The Advent of the Youth Movement 
VII The Cradle of the Movement: The Na- 
tional University of Peking 
VIII The Literary Renaissance: The Vernacular 
Press 
IX The Literary Renaissance: The Literary 
Revolution 
X The Students Assert Themselves: the Dem- 
onstration Against Militarism 
XI The Demonstration Against Christianity 


XII A Decade of the Youth Movement 


— 


Dr. Tsi C. Wang, graduate of the University oi! 
Chicago, and now of the department of Sociolog 
at Ohio State, has written a most valuable litt 
book about the relation of youth to the present up- 
heaval. He sees with Eastern eyes but writes 
English with Western skill. What he says will in- 
form and enlighten anyone seeking a better un- 
derstanding of the forces at work in remaking 
China. This is the 16th title in the Dollar Series. 
It contains 250 pages; decorated yellow covers, 
and costs only $1.00 postpaid. 


promo r tr rcoc ccc: 


New Republic, Inc., 421 West 21st Street, New York. 


For the attached ONE DOLLAR BILL send me post paid 
1 The Youth Movement in China, by Ysi C. Wang. 
SRG. 5) ade cuetaebibamastniatudveteaktcseds canédeaedcece 
| 
| DR 6 ic dd ot hasseusansdds meshed kindet es dennn bansa ve 
| St Te niche biecenandseachaaed wiewad C1 debates cedaacenee 
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GOING! 


The Third Special 
New Republic ldition 


of 


‘The Story of Philosophy 


by Will Durant 


available only in combination with | 
The New Republic for one year— 
| a five dollar book and a five dollar 
magazine, both for only | 


$7.50 


HEN “The Story of Philosophy” was in the making, neither 

Will Durant nor his publishers had any inkling of the extent to 

which this subject, thus presented, would prove attractive to the gen- | 
eral reader. Today, nine months after first publication, its record es- | 
tablishes beyond question the salability of good books. Of our third | 
special edition less than two hundred copies remain. All who wish to | 
take advantage of this combination offer should act immediately. 


























Order by Coupon a On Save $2.50 
aoe we a we a ee ee eee ee 0 EE he 


421 West 2: * Suvest 
NewYork City 


| FOR THE ENCLOSED $7 50 PLEASE ENTER MY SU tp as TION TO THE NEW REPUBLIC FOR ONE YEAR AND SEND | 
=f AT ONCE, PUOSTPAID, “THE STORY OF PHILUOSUPHY 




















Magazines Cost You 
Less by the Year— 


Why Not Books? 


WHEN you subscribe for 
a magazine for a year, 
you pay less than when you 
buy a single copy. When 
you subscribe in advance for 
a series of concerts you get a 
much lower price than for 
one performance. 

If you subscribe through 
the Literary Guild for 12 
books a year you get your 
new books for less than if 
you buy cach book separately 
at a book store. 


The Literary Guild of 
America abolishes the risk 
of uncertain editions and 
helter-skelter distribution. 
Its plan is to publish for an 
organized body of subscrib- 
ers in advance. They will 
receive twelve books—one 
each month—as they would 
a magazine. 

By adopting the magazine 
idea, the Guild gives you 
better contemporary books 
at lower prices. 


Literary Guild of America 


Privileges to Members 


Discrimination — Your 
books are selected for 
you by an Editorial 
Board of distinguished 
critics. 


2 Width 0, Choice — The 
books are chosen from 
original manuscripts— 
not from books already 
published. These manu- 
scripts are submitted by 
any publisher or author 
in America and Europe. 


3 Special Beautiful Edition 

— The Literary Guild 
makes a special edition 
of the book. At the 
same time the regular 
publisher will make a 
regular edition to be 
sold through the book- 
store. The Guild book 
will always be at least 
as good as the regular 
edition. 


7 eetener Low Price 

— Thepresentpriceholds 

good to immediate sub- 

scribers. It is an experi- 

ment. It may prove too 

low, in which case later 

subscribers will have to 

ay more. And you pay 

in small installments if 
you prefer, 


Convenience—Once a 
month the postman will 
hand you a book from 
the Guild. All postage 
will be prepaid. It will 
reach you with as little 
trouble as your maga- 
zines. 


5 Promptness— You do not 
receive your copy three 
or four months after the 
book is published. The 
Guild edition will reach 
you on the same day 
that the book-seller re- 
ceives his copy at the 
regular price. 

6 Half Price—Bysubscrib- 
ing for a year at a time, 
the members of the Guild 
get these books, postage 
prepaid, at about half 
the price non-members 
pay for single books in 














the stores. 
The Literary Guild 
n 28 of America, Inc. Send the 
== 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
2 oy coupon 
== Send me free of charge, without obligation 
ae to me, Wings, with essays and portraits of your at once 
epee distinguished Editors. Also the story of the Literary 
he Guild of America and how it will bring me twelve for full 
ae important acw books cach ycar at a gigantic saving story 
in price. 




















Some Early 
Subscribers 


The public is enthusiastic. 
We cannot give you here 
a list of the names of all 
the subscribers who have 
joined. Here are a few 
among the first. 

Theodore Dreiser, 


Novelist. Author ‘‘An 
American Tragedy” 


Louis Marshall, 
Corporation Lawyer 

Dean Ray of the Church of the 
Transfiguration of N. Y. 


George Foster Peabody, 
Philanthropist 


George Vincent, 
President, 
Rockefeller Foundation 


Florence C. Floore, 
Retiring Treasurer, National 
Federation of Women's Clubs 


Mrs. Ogden Reid 


Henry D. Lindsley, 
Past National Commander, 
American Legion; Director, 
War Risk Insurance Bureau 


W. E. Woodward, 
Author “George Washington, 
The Image and The Man” 


Your name belongs next 


FREE 


Send for 
“Wings,” the 
story of a new 

economy 


We have made up a small 
edition of a special book- 
let containing short essays 
by our editors—with por- 
traits, and cartoon by 
Hendrik WillemvanLoon. 
As long as this lasts it 
will be sent you without 
charge. At the same time 
you will get the stimulat- 
ing and vivid story of the 
Literary Guild and what 
it means to you. 
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